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CLARENCE S. STEIN 

for the second time within the past year 
has been honored for his pioneer work in 
city planning and housing. On May 17 
he was presented the gold medal of the 
American Institute of Architects: highest 
professional honor that the institute con- 
fers. Last fall the American Society of 
Planning Officials gave its annual citation 
to Mr. Stein (see December 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 427). 

Mr. Stein’s most recent award was 
made at the AIA annual banquet on May 
17, held in connection with its 1956 con- 
vention in Los Angeles. He was honored 
for developing a concept of the social 
functions of architecture. His work in 
Canada’s “new town” of Kitimat was 
recognized, as well as his Radburn, Chat- 
ham Village, and Baldwin Hills housing 
developments. 


EDMOND BORGIA BUTLER, 

chairman of the New York City Housing 
Authority from 1942 to 1947 and a mem- 
ber of NAHRO’s Board of Governors for 
the three years 1943 through 1946, died 
on March 21 at the age of 59, following 
a long illness. He was a member of the 
law firm of O’Connell and Butler and a 
full professor in the law school of Ford- 
ham University. In his housing work, he 
was especially vigorous in working to 
meet the severe veterans housing shortages 
that characterized the early postwar 
period. 


BLANCHE L. HALBERT, 

pioneer in many federal housing pro- 
grams, died in mid-April at the home of 
her brother, whom she had been visiting 
in Madison, Wisconsin. Due to ill health, 
she had retired from federal service in 
1954, leaving the position of director of 
the housing facilities branch of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration. 

Miss Halbert’s housing work began in 
1923, when she joined Better Houses in 
America, a Rockefeller Foundation spon- 
sored agency, to direct its research and 
housing demonstration activities. Later, 
she went on loan as research director of 
the President’s 1931 Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. In the 
following 20 years, she worked on prob- 
lems of design, home furnishing, and 
tenant relations for a variety of federal 
agencies—those administering the sub- 
sistence homestead program, the green- 
belt towns, the original public housing 
projects, and war housing developments. 
She was a NAHRO member up to the 
time of her retirement. 


MONSIGNOR JOHN J. O'GRADY 

was honored in a formal resolution of 
commendation by the Norfolk Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority last month 
during a regional meeting in Norfolk of 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, of which Monsignor O’Grady 
is secretary. The resolution was presented 
by authority chairman Charles L. Kauf- 
man during a session of the conference. 
It praised Monsignor O’Grady for his 
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role as a founding father of the National 
Housing Conference 25 years ago, refer- 
ring to him as a “tireless and valiant 
defender of the rights of the underprivi- 
leged . .. and devoted champion of decent 
housing and the removal of slums.” 
The resolution recognized Monsignor 
O’Grady’s part in bringing decent hous- 
ing to thousands of Norfolk citizens and 
expressed the authority's affection, esteem, 
and good wishes. 


ALFRED D. PRICE, 
a manager 
with the Buf- 
falo Munici- 
pal Housing 
Authority for 
the past 17 
years, was 
this spring 
cited by the 
local chapter 
of the Na- 
tional Con- ‘ 
ference of Christians and Jews for his 
“outstanding leadership in promoting the 
cause of good will and understanding 
among all the people of our nation.” The 
citation read in part: “Although you 
suffered many indignities on the part of 
those who discriminated against your 
race, your religion held you firm in its 
teaching of the Brotherhood of Man, 
under the Fatherhood of God . . . By 
word and example you helped men of 
your race and of the white race break 
some of the racial stereotypes with which 
both were shackled.” 


PAUL SMALLWOOD, 

for almost ten years the executive direc- 
tor of the Decatur, Illinois housing au- 
thority, has taken a position as manager 
of the Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of Macon County. Don F. Davis has 
succeeded him at the authority. Mr. 
Smallwood has been active in the affairs 
of NAHRO’s North Central regional 


council for many years. 





KIMBALL H. MOORE, 

for many years with the Public Housing 
Administration’s direct management op- 
eration in San Diego, is now senior ad- 
ministrative analyst for the city of San 
Diego. Mr. Moore was a member of 
NAHRO for almost ten years prior to 
his having left the housing field. 


DANIEL H. SHEAR 

has been appointed assistant director of 
development with the St. Louis Housing 
and Land Clearance for Redevelopment 
Authorities. He resigned as assistant direc- 
tor of the Baltimore redevelopment 
agency. 


THOMAS APPLEBY 

on June 18 will take over as deputy direc- 
tor of the New Haven redevelopment 
agency. He leaves the Norfolk Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority, where he 
has been for the past three years, as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the executive 
director. 


ORVILLE L. BAUBLITZ 

received a $300 meritorious service award 
last month from the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration for his work in the agency’s 
central office. The award was made 
in recognition of the fact that Mr. 
Baublitz, on his own initiative, joined the 
American Society of Corrosion Engineers 
in search of some answers to the corrosion 
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problems that public housing projects en- 
counter, particularly in underground in- 
stallations. From what he learned, he was 
able to demonstrate corrective measures 
to a number of authorities and thereby 
help them realize substantial dollar sav- 
ings. His cash award will keep Mr. Baub- 
litz up to date on his society dues—which 
formerly came out of his own pocket. 

Mr. Baublitz was active in the pioneer- 
ing days of NAHRO’s Technical and 
Maintenance Section and cooperates with 
the section in its research and publications 
program. 


ALBERT J. PALMER 

has been appointed director of manage- 
ment for the Boston Housing Authority. 
He came to the authority as an opera- 
tions officer some three years ago at the 
time the New England regional office of 
the Public Housing Administration was 
combined with the New York office. He 
had been the region’s chief management 
officer. As a NAHRO member, Mr. 
Palmer has participated in arranging sev- 
eral of the New England region’s shirt- 
sleeve maintenance clinics and serves on 
the regional federal-local committee. 


SYDNEY H. KASPER 

has resigned as director of publications 
for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to become director of information 
for the National Housing Center in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


W. JOSEPH STARRS, 

urban renewal coordinator for the Detroit 
Housing Commission, has been elected 
to the executive council of the newly 
formed Detroit chapter of the American 
Society for Public Administration. 
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MANY UNIVERSITIES OFFER SUMMER 
STUDY IN HOUSING, RELATED FIELDS 
Plenty of opportunities for summer 
study of housing and related fields 
are being made available by univer- 
sities throughout the country. Below 
are summarized some of the courses 
that have recently been announced. 


Cooperatives. Bard College at An- 
nandale-on-Hudson, New York is 
offering its 27th annual cooperative 
institute July 22-28. The program 
has not been completely decided 
upon as yet but a comprehensive 
housing course is assured. Among 
other courses to be offered are: fun- 
damentals of consumer cooperatives ; 
what every co-op director should 
know; testing the financial health of 
co-ops; a co-op clinic on structure, 
management, member relations, etc. ; 
public speaking and conducting of 
meetings; and principles of co-op 
community relations. Further infor- 
mation on the institute can be ob- 
tained from Robert E. Morrow, Co- 
operative Institute Association, 133 
Center Road, Greenbelt, Maryland. 


Planning. Administrative and tech- 
nical aspects of city and regional 
planning will be investigated during 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s two-week study program Au- 
gust 20-31. To be presented in the 
form of a series of planning seminars, 
the program will be directed to per- 
sons concerned with urban or region- 
al development. Aim of the course 
is to review current planning tech- 
niques and basic principles and to 
analyze industrial and commercial 
development in suburban areas. 
Seminar topics also will include pub- 
lic relations techniques, urban re- 
newal, planning for schools and pub- 
lic recreation, planning programs for 
metropolitan areas, subdivision con- 
trol, zoning law and administration, 
population surveys and forecasting, 
and long-range programming of 
public works. Full details are avail- 
able from the Summer Session Office, 
Room 7-103, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge 39. 


Human Relations. University-level 
courses on intergroup relations that 
are to take place this summer in 
more than 20 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Mexico were listed in 
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the April issue of the NAIRO Re- 
porter, official publication of the 
National Association of Intergroup 
Relations. Address of the Reporter 
is Box 246, Madison Square Station, 
New York 10, New York. 

The University of Chicago is offer- 
ing two workshops in human rela- 
tions. From June 23 to July 7, the 
university's Human Relations Center 
will sponsor a course in “Community 
Human Relations.” Under study will 
be ways to build community develop- 
ment programs; developing insight 
into personal, group, and _inter- 
group behavior; improving relations 
between business, community, and 
welfare groups; ways of increasing 
participation in voluntary organiza- 
tions; and group leadership and 
membership skills. ““Family-life Edu- 
cation and Its Evaluation,” a course 
for teachers, social workers, and mar- 
riage counselors, is scheduled for 
July 9-27. Sponsored by the Family 
Study Center of the university, the 
course will be made up of general 
sessions at which both theoretical 
and practical problems will be con- 
sidered and specialized sessions at 
which techniques developed for in- 
creasing competence in family living 


will be discussed. 


MORE COMMUNITIES PARTICIPATE 
IN RENEWAL “BOOSTER” PROGRAMS 
Latest developments in urban re- 
newal “special aid” programs—sec- 
tion 701 (planning assistance), sec- 
tion 314 (demonstration grants), 
and Federal Housing Administration 
section 220 and 221 mortgage insur- 
ance—are summarized below. 


Planning Aid. The Massachusetts 
department of commerce, Tennessee 
planning commission, Virginia de- 
partment of conservation and devel- 
opment, and Blair County (Pennsyl- 
vania) regional planning commission 
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—and ALL OTHERS 





DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 


during April won Urban Renewal 
Administration approval of planning 
assistance grants. These actions 
brought to 99 the number of small 
communities being aided by section 
701 grants. 

The Massachusetts grant, $29,300, 
will be used to help each of six com- 
munities of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion prepare a general plan for 
orderly development. Andover, Dra- 
cut, North Andover, Paxton, See- 
konk, and Wilmington are the com- 
munities benefiting from the grant, 
which marks the second for the Mas- 
sachusetts department of commerce 

see November 1955 JourNAL, page 
370 

With the aid of a $1835 urban 
planning assistance grant, two Ten- 
nessee communities — Lebanon and 
Franklin—will attempt to prepare 
and carry out the elements of a 
“workable program.” The work is 
expected to be completed in about 
four months at a total cost of about 
$3678. 

Two separate grants—one of 
$8770 and the other, $16,452—were 
approved for the Virginia conserva- 
tion and development department to 
help South Norfolk and Fredericks- 
burg conduct land-use surveys and to 
prepare final land-use plans, zoning 
and subdivision ordinances, commu- 
nity facilities plans, sewer and water 
studies, and to undertake other 
planning directed at urban renewal 
programs. Equal contributions from 
the state and the municipalities will 
supplement the federal grant. 

The Pennsylvania grant, $4745, 
represents half the estimated cost of 
first-year planning for the Altoona 
metropolitan region; the rest of the 
expense will be met from the plan- 
ning budget of the regional plan- 
ning commission. The area under 
study for renewal includes the com- 
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munities of Altoona, Hollisdayburgh, 
Duncansville, Allegheny, Blair, and 
Logan (total poplation: 100,000 
people, or 75 per cent of the coun- 
ty’s population). The area’s economy 
for many years was tied to steam 
railroads and coal but, with the ad- 
vancement of other forms of trans- 
portation, it has become necessary to 
start industrial diversification in 
the region. There are nine new in- 
dustries in the area now, with plants 
for two more under construction. 
According to the Urban Renewal 
Administration, “There now exists a 
clear need for basic and coordinated 
planning to insure the orderly 
growth of the area while preventing 
the appearance and _ spread _ of 


blight.” 


Demonstration grants. Members 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency’s advisory committee on the 
demonstration grant program have 
recommended action on some 16 pro- 
posals for demonstration projects in 
various localities. At a meeting called 
early in April by URA Commission- 
er James W. Follin, the committee 
stressed the importance of setting up 





the “physical-” or “brick-and-mor- 
tar-"type demonstration and urged 
that development of residential re- 
habilitation techniques be speeded 
up with the help of national asso- 
ciaticns of architects, planners, and 
other technicians. Hope is they can 
identify renewal bottlenecks and rec- 
ommend the types of demonstration 
projects that would not only be of 
value to the communities in which 
they are undertaken, but that also 
would be of national significance. 


Section 220 aid. Since the Jour- 
NAL’s April report on section 220 
activity (see page 124), Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey has been acknowl- 
edged the first city in the country in 
which residences enjoying section 
220 mortgage insurance have been 
completed (see page 176) and, 
early in May, Richmond, California 
was certified as eligible for section 
220 aid in connection with an 11- 
acre renewal project known as Re- 
development Project Area No. 1-B 
the fourth renewal area in the coun- 
trv certified for 220 aid that does not 
call for federal financial assistance 
in the form of planning advances, 
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loans, or capital grants. The renewal 
area is now made up of 26 blighted 
Lanham Act dwellings and a few 
private houses that will have to be 
cleared. Plans for re-use of the area 
call for a new street pattern, about 
106 dwelling units, and some com- 
mercial facilities. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration will insure mort- 
gages on dwellings built in the proj- 
ect area on the basis of values to be 
created by the redevelopment plan, 
rather than past or current values. 


Section 221. Low-income families 
displaced by urban renewal in Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas will be assured re- 
location housing as a result of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy’s certification of the city as eligi- 
ble for section 221 FHA mortgage 
insurance. The certification author- 
izes use of section 221 help for up 
to 212 units, half of which may be 
new construction (see page 177). 


MORE ASSISTANCE GIVEN HOUSING, 
RENEWAL STUDIES BY FOUNDATIONS 
Here are four more examples of 
foundations getting behind housing 
and urban renewal efforts, supple- 
menting the report of 11 other foun- 
dation studies summarized in the 
March JourNAL (see page 78). 


Wieboldt Foundation: $55,000—to 
the Metropolitan Housing and Plan- 
ning Council of Chicago to finance 
a pilot neighborhood conservation 
project in order to stimulate commu- 
nity activity in preserving the neigh- 
borhood and to develop lay leader- 
ship in the conservation movement. 

And, for the fourth year, $7500 
to Chicago’s Hull House for use by 
the Near West Side Planning Com- 
mission for a program similar to that 
reported above, aimed at stimulating 
citizen participation in planning and 
redevelopment of a neighborhood. 


Purdue-Calumet Development 
Foundation: this foundation has been 
participating in a unique cooperative 
undertaking to develop a program of 
action that will lead to the renewal 
of the East Chicago area. Partici- 
pants other than local public agen- 
cies and their contributions: Purdue 
University—tresearch staff and study 
facilities; 14 major industries in the 
area—have pledged 1 million dol- 
lars for the cause; the foundation— 
has already spent about $50,000 on 
the project and figures that expendi- 
tures may eventually reach $200,000. 
Record of achievements: an applica- 
tion for a planning advance for East 
Chicago’s first urban renewal project 
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is ready for submission to the Urban 
Renewal Administration; a plan for 
a development of 700 single-family 
homes on vacant land is nearing com- 
pletion; land has been purchased 
with foundation funds to provide a 
site for relocation housing to assist 
the East Chicago Redevelopment 
Agency; research programs and stud- 
les are under way aimed at revamp- 
ing the building code and other laws 
and at revising the city’s plan. 
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Emil Schwarzhaupt Foundation: 
$30,500—to the Lower North Center 
of Chicago, for a community organi- 
zation project in connection with a 
public housing project. 

And, $30,000—to Howell Neigh- 
borhood House, also in Chicago, to 
demonstrate how citizens, through 
block organizations, can be stimulat- 
ed into participation in a community 
development program. 


Ford Foundation: Some helpful 
hints on coordinating renewal ma- 
chinery probably may come out of 
joint studies being undertaken by St. 
Louis and Washington universities 
as a result of a $250,000 grant from 
the Ford Foundation; the research 
will be aimed at finding some “prac- 
tical solutions” to governmental 
problems in the St. Louis-St. Louis 
County area. Here, according to the 
heads of the universities undertaking 
| the project, are the anticipated 
| values of the studies: (1) a group of 
social scientists will be trained in a 
field of research that has “heretofore 
been given too little emphasis” and 
(2) research techniques will be de- 
veloped that “should eventually 
benefit many metropolitan areas 
wrestling with difficulties caused by 
rapid expansion.” 

The $250,000 Field Foundation 
grant to the University of Chicago 
reported in the March Journat, 
(page 78) is to be used to encourage 
development of a stabilized, inter- 
racial community around the univer- 
sity campus. Improvement plans for 
the neighborhood are being carried 
forward by the South East Chicago 
Commission, of which Chancellor 
Kimpton of the university is presi- 
dent. The grant supplements an 
earlier $100,000 grant awarded the 
university for use in developing 
physical plans for the area (see De- 
cember 1953 JourNaL, page 420). 
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PUBLIC HOUSING IS MAJOR ISSUE 


in bill cleared for Senate action: 


in proposals before House committee 


By a 10 to 5 vote, the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on May 10 approved 135,000 
units of public housing annually for 
at least three years. The full Senate 
will have a chance to consider this 
proposition when it takes action on 
the omnibus housing bill that the 
committee voted out on that same 
day under the title of the Housing 
Amendments of 1956 (S. 3855). The 
bill is a composite of 15 pieces of 
legislation that the committee’s hous- 
ing subcommittee considered in hear- 
ings that ran from March 20 through 
29 and that underwent careful sub- 
committee scrutiny during the month 
of April. 

In the House, hearings began on 
a similar batch of bills during the 
week of May 7 before the housing 
subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. Major 
points of difference that the hear- 
ings will highlight are those that 
exist between the Republican-hacked 
bill, H.R. 9537, introduced in Feb- 
ruary by Representative William B. 
Widnall (R), New Jersey and H.R. 
10157, introduced by Representative 
Albert Rains (D), Alabama in late 
March. The Widnall bill calls for 
35,000 public housing units annually 
for two years; the Rains bill, 50,000 
annually for three years—plus 10,- 
000 additional units for the same 
period for elderly persons. 

Issues 

But even though public housing 
can be expected to be the headline 
issue when 1956 housing legislation 
comes to the final vote in both 
houses, a long list of other impor- 
tant amendments to current pro- 
grams will have to be considered. 
Summarized in the box on the op- 
posite page are major amendments 
that received Senate committee ap- 
proval—followed by notations as to 
any matching propositions that have 
been put before the House commit- 
tee. Most frequent non-public hous- 
ing wrangles in the Senate commit- 
tee hearings had to do with the 
current state of the private money 
market with reference to home 
financing. Views differed on what 
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changes should be made in the set- 
up of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to ease any credit 
shortages. Views differed, too, on 
the need for any more direct federal 
home loan programs, with the Senate 
committee defeating the proposed 
Lehman bill middle-income program 
by a tie 6 to 6 vote. The House com- 
mitee will take on the direct loan 
question when it considers Congress- 
man Rains’ proposed program of 
housing for the aged, which calls for 
a 250 million dollar authorization for 
loans for this purpose by the admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 
NAHRO Testimony 

NAHRO’s President Robert D. 
Sipprell appeared before both the 
Senate and House subcommittees 
and testified on the public housing 
and general urban renewal provi- 
sions of the key bills. He appeared 
before the Senate subcommittee on 
March 26; the House subcommit- 
tee on May 14. John R. Searles, Jr., 
chairman of NAHRO’s Redevelop- 
ment Section, accompanied him on 
March 26; Lawrence M. Cox, vice- 
chairman of the section, was with 
him on May 14—with NAHRO 
Executive Director John D. Lange 
present on the first occasion. 

Major emphasis in NAHRO test- 
imony was placed on the need for 
improved working relationships be- 
tween federal and local housing and 
urban renewal agencies. The testi- 
mony followed the lead of the resolu- 
tion on this subject adopted by As- 
sociation members at their 1955 an- 
nual business meeting (see November 
1955 JourNAL, page 375). Mr. 
Sipprell said: “Perhaps the most 
important single area of concern to 
us at this time is the matter of fed- 
eral-local relations in the housing 
field. We feel this subject should be 
of grave concern also to the Con- 
gress.” 

NAHRO’s position on _ public 
housing also followed the 1955 pro- 
gram resolution of Association mem- 
bers: an annual level of 10 per cent 
of total national housing production. 
Mr. Sipprell. urged the importance 


of making public housing a continu- 
ing function, saying: “A local hous- 
ing authority needs from two to three 
years to carry a public housing proj- 
ect from planning and site selection, 
to construction and operation. With 
public housing units allotted by the 
Congress on a year-to-year basis it 
is practically impossible for an au- 
thority to make commitments for a 
local housing project and be assured 
that this work will not be in vain.” 

On public housing for the elderly, 
the Association testified in favor of 
giving first occupancy priority to the 
elderly for all new units constructed 
specifically for them and for vacan- 
cies in existing units up to 10 per 
cent. Further, it was proposed that 
the definition of family be enlarged 
to include single persons 60 or more 
years of age; that per room construc- 
tion. cost limits be raised to $2250 
for housing for the aged; that the 
requirement that families must come 
from substandard housing in order 
to be eligible for public housing be 
waived for the elderly; and _ that 
recognition be given the additional 
management costs that housing for 
the elderly incurs. 

On the redevelopment and urban 
renewal front, NAHRO testimony 
was in favor of easing up provisions 
of the section 220 and 221 programs 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion in order to stimulate more pri- 
vate investment interest in working 
in slum clearance and _neighbor- 
hood conservation areas. Specifically, 
NAHRO testified in favor of the 
provisions in S$, 3855—see page 161. 

In the Senate subcommittee hear- 
ings, Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
(D), New York—sponsor of the ma- 
jor bill, S.3158—was particularly vig- 
orous in his questioning of witnesses 
on the size of the public housing 
program. He pressed HHFA Ad- 
ministrator Albert M. Cole hard on 
the reasoning behind the adminis- 
tration’s support of only 35,000 
units for two years. Mr. Cole said 
that the figure was felt to be a “prac- 
tical” one—reflecting the number 
that it was thought the Congress 
would approve. He said: “I think 
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I have a chance. But it is a vesy 
slim chance that I can get 35,000 
units out of this Congress. . . But 
I don’t think I will do it by ap- 
proaching Congress with an unre- 
alistic figure.” 

Senator Lehman, later in the 
hearings, commented: “I think a 
man responsible for a program must 
submit to Congress all the facts, not 
himself decide what Congress can 
or should do. If the administration, 
and Mr. Cole, instead of attempting 
to predict what Congress will do, 
would come across and tell the facts 
and say that 35,000 just won’t make 
a dent in satisfying the need but that 
we need 200,000 or 300,000 a year, 
[ believe Congress would be greatly 
influenced.” 

Questions on relocation housing 
were frequently introduced into the 
hearings. Investigations by congres- 
sional committees and federal agency 
representatives were cited and it was 
noted that they expressed concern 
that problems of dislocated families 
and small businesses were not being 
given proper attention. NAHRO’s 
testimony urged that no changes in 
present legislative requirements for 
relocation of displaced families be 
made but supported the idea that 
there be a legislative provision for 
giving help to small businessmen. 

The “scattered site” public hous- 
ing project (see page 163) also came 
into the Senate Committee hearings. 
Senator Homer E. Capehart (R) 
said: “I do not find any Senator 
against helping the poor fellow who 
needs help in a house, but I find 
when we get into this thing . . . that 
we always end up and we always 
start thinking about a big public 
housing project that is something 
big and straight up, and so forth. 
We get completely away from the 
idea of doing something for people 
who need help in slum clearance and 
relocating. . . All we see is a big 
building that in my state, for ex- 
ample, people just do not like. The 
people do not like to live in them, 
and the people just do not like them 
because they have plenty of land and 
they like little individual homes.” 
(The provision of S.3855 allow- 
ing localities more latitude in proj- 
ect design, density, etc.,. may make 
it possible to build such housing.) 

All in all; says the National Hous- 
ing Conference, $.3855 is “basically 
a good bill’”—its only weakness, ac- 
cording to NHC, being the absence 
of any middle-income provisions as 
carried in the Lehman bill. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE APPROVES— 
HOUSE COMMITTEE CONSIDERS— 


The bill reported out of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency on May 10 (S.3855) carried the following major pro- 
visions. Noted below, too, are provisions on these same points in 
bills being considered by the housing subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency as the JouRNAL went to press. 


Improvement Loans—Senate: FHA Title I single-family home im- 
provement loan limits upped to $3500 from $2500; loan term 
increased from three to five years; multi-family loans increased 
from $10,000 to $15,000. House: considering similar provisions. 

Relocation Housing—Senate: FHA section 221—maximum dollar 
amount per dwelling raised from $7600 ($8600 in high cost 
areas) to $8000 ($10,000 in high cost areas) ; no downpayment 
required other than $200 to cover settlement costs; maximum 
maturity increased from 30 to 40 years. House: substantially same 
provisions in both Rains and Widnall bills. 

Private Financing for Renewal Area Housing—Senate: FHA sec- 
tion 220 insured loans in certified urban renewal areas—allow- 
ance for sponsor’s profit up to 10 per cent authorized; mort- 
gage limits increased up to $1000 per room or unit for high cost 
areas. House: Rains bill carries 10 per cent profit provision; 
Widnall bill silent. 

Housing for Elderly—Senate: public housing—15,000 units a year 
for each of next five years, with single persons eligible for both 
new and existing housing; previous substandard housing require- 
ment waived; room cost limits increased to $2250; private hous- 
ing—new FHA section 229 program of 100 per cent, 40 yea 
loans for sales housing; liberalized provisions for rental loans, 
backed by FNMA commitments. House: Rains bill: public hous- 

ing—10,000 units a year for each of next three years, per room 
costs upped to $2250, single persons eligible; private housing 
direct loans to nonprofit corporations from 250 million dollar 
HHFA fund, 3% per cent rate maximum, 50 year loan period. 
Widnall bill: public housing—single persons eligible; priorities 
given elderly; room cost limit raised to $2250; private housing 
present FHA section 203 and 207 loans liberalized; third party 
permitted to provide downpayment for 203 housing and become 
co-signer of mortgage. 

Public Housing— Senate: restores Housing Act of 1949 total pro- 
gram of 810,000 units, at rate of 135,000 units annually, subject 
to Presidential increase by 65,000 or decrease of 85,000; all pre- 
vious restrictive amendments abolished (including Gwinn amend- 
ment) ; maximum discretion to local authorities for project de- 
sign; portion of annual contributions to any one state raised from 
10 to 15 per cent. House: Rains bill—50,000 units annually for 
three years; Widnall bill—35,000 units annually, two years. 

Urban Renewal—both Senate and House bills include series of 
technical amendments that have URA and NAHRO support. 

Federal National Mortgage Association—both Senate and House 
bills carry extensive technical changes in program in order to 
ease mortgage financing pinch. 

Research— Senate: $500,000 to HHFA administrator to study sup- 
ply and demand factors affecting housing market, amount to be 
increased by 1 million dollars in 1957 and 1958. House: no pro- 
visions in Rains bill; Widnall bill, surveys but no budget. 

Scholarships— Senate: $500,000 annually for three years to be used 
by HHFA administrator to provide scholarships and fellowships 
for graduate training in public and private nonprofit institutions 
in city planning and housing specialties. House: no provisions. 

Relocation Aid—Senate: authorizes payment of up to $100 to in- 
dividuals or families and up to $2000 to businesses to reimburse 
them for costs involved in moving from slum clearance areas. 
House: no provisions. 
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Promise of Things to Come... 


Research and planning affecting 
housing construction and patterns of 
family living are constantly going 
forward under a variety of sponsors. 
Here are a few ideas for the future 
on which architects, engineers, and 
manufacturers are currently working. 


PLASTIC HOUSE— 

A plastic house, with rooms that 
can be added or removed for the 
convenience of the family, is envi- 
sioned by designers at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Basis 
of the new design is a molded plastic 
module that can be cantilevered from 
a central core and can be bent to 
form ceiling, wall, and floor panels. 
The concrete core is to contain baths, 
kitchen, laundry, and heating facili- 
ties. Piping and conduits of flexible 
and corrosion resistant plastic may 
be built right into the walls. Simplest 
plans call for eight modules to form 
four 16-foot square rooms. 

Flexibility and indoor-outdoor liv- 
ing can be achieved, the designer 
says, through the use of lightweight 
movable partitions and curtain walls 
made with various cores and facings. 

Decorative and durable plastic 
laminates combining wood, paper, o1 
cloth can be used for counter tops, 
walls, and tables. Lightweight glass 
reinforced plastics in a variety of 
colors and degrees of translucency 
can transmit light into the house in 
new ways. Foamed plastics can serve 
as insulation and provide varied sur- 
face textures. 

A full scale model of the house is 
scheduled to be built by the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. However, 
according to the designer, “‘a decision 
on whether it actually will be manu- 
factured is well in the future.” 


AIR COOLED HAPPINESS— 
Coming generations of husbands 
and wives may be better tempered 
and their children made more secure 
as a result of air conditioning. Ac- 
cording to tests being made in Aus- 
tin, Texas by a team of engineers 
and psychologists, behavior patterns 
of families living in air conditioned 
homes are startlingly different from 
those of their less fortunate neighbors. 
Air conditioned families are said 
to be better fed and more rested and, 
as a result, living conditions in these 
homes- have improved. After a cool 
day in the kitchen, wives react in a 
much kindlier fashion to returning 
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spouses, the researchers say. And 
children gain a greater sense of se- 
curity by being able to sleep under 
blankets, according to the study. 


ATOMIC HEAT— 

Within the realm of practical pos- 
sibility is a nuclear reactor about 
twice the size of an automobile bat- 
tery that could both heat and cool a 
home for six years at an estimated 
cost of $300. Now under study is an 
atomic boiler system that may be 
able to produce enough hot water to 
accomplish this feat. 

Researchers say that the small re- 
actor, which could be located in 
either garage or basement, would 
need to be replaced approximately 
every six years with another charge 
of hermetically sealed _fissionable 
material. And, they add, since nu- 
clear fission requires no oxygen for 
combustion, chimneys — and _ their 
attendant smoke and soot—could be 
eliminated in the future. 


BACK TO COLONIAL DAYS— 

The “home of tomorrow” may re- 
vert to the days of colonial shutters 
and may abandon the “open plan” 
principle in favor of more partitioned 
spaces. Both of these architectural 
elements, it appears from research 
now going forward in a “house of 
wire,” can aid considerably in the 
heating and cooling of houses. 

In an attempt to gather more pre- 
cise information on home heating 
requirements, General Electric de- 
velopment engineers are at work in 
a specially wired house that is being 
“fed” weather conditions. Using 
highly sensitive recording instru- 
ments, the engineers are computing 
the factors affecting home heating. 
Findings indicate that radiation from 
woodwork and furniture helps take 
the load off heating systems when 
extreme temperature drops occur. 
Indoor partitions that store up heat 
also aid in maintaining uniform tem- 
peratures during extremely cold 
weather. 


BETTER NAILS, BETTER HOME— 

A “house that nails built” (66,000 
of them) holds some promise for a 
cheaper and better house of tomor- 
row. 

An experimental house was put 
together last year at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute in Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, with 33 different types of nails: 
hardened high carbon steel, bright 


aluminum,  silicon-bronze, copper, 
stainless steel, monel, and baked 
enamel. They were either fluted or 
helically or annularly threaded to 
give them the holding 
screws and bolts. 

What all this nailing proved, the 
researchers say, is that “by applica- 
tion of improved nailing procedures, 
a better wood-frame house can be 
built at lower cost.” 


power ot 


GAS FROM GASOLINE— 

The same fuel that powers hot- 
rods along highways may be used 
soon to bake a cake or heat a house. 
Recently, a hot burning, clean vapor 
has been developed from ordinary 
white gasoline for use in the home. 
Secret of the conversion is a little 
generator suitable for installing in a 
kitchen or utility room. 

Operating at very low pressure, 
the generator is capable of produc- 
ing enough vapor from five gallons of 
gasoline to operate a four burner gas 
stove and a hot water heater for ap- 
proximately two weeks under normal 
home consumption. Tests are also be- 
ing made on models large enough for 
industrial use. 


BETTER LIGHTING— 

People who feel uncomfortable, 
uninterested, and closed in by their 
surroundings may have all of this 
changed for them in the future. 

An attempt is being made to for- 
mulate the basic requirements neces- 
sary for good home lighting via a 
study at Cornell University’s housing 
research center. The researchers will 
take into consideration such factors 
as physical, aesthetic, and psycho- 
logical needs and will then investi- 
gate possible engineering and design 
innovations that can satisfy them. 


BETTER BRICKLAYING— 

Revolution in Poland . . 
building industry, that is. 

What’s happened there is probably 
going to mechanize Polish bricklay- 
ers right out of their jobs. A machine 
capable of laying 60,000 bricks an 
hour is said to have been designed 
and built by Polish engineers and 
workers. Operated by one man, the 
electrically powered machine is 
claimed to be able to spread mortar 
and to space openings for windows 
and doors. It can also build walls of 
any height and thickness. 


in the 
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TRENDS OF TODAY... 


Whereas the news items on the 
opposite page conjure up visions of 
what may be at some future date, the 
stories below reflect new ideas that 
are currently being put to work 
and that show promise of catching 
hold far and wide. 


SCATTERED SITE PROJECTS— 

Scattering public housing units 
throughout a community in groups 
of two or three—or 10, 20, 200: 
this is a present trend that has Pub- 
lic Housing Administration backing. 

“We have inaugurated a new pol- 
icy that not only permits but encour- 
ages the use of small scattered sites,” 
PHA Commissioner Charles E. Slus- 
ser told delegates to NAHRO’s 
Southeastern regional conference last 
month (see page 185).” “. . . we 
realize no hard and fast rules would 
be sensible or realistic. We have, 
however, arrived at the point where, 
from experience, we no longer be- 
lieve that the operating cost of small 
projects is necessarily disproportion- 
ate to that for large ones.” 

Earlier, Herman Hillman, director 
of PHA’s New York regional office, 
had urged the 150 housing authori- 
ties under his jurisdiction to scatter 
projects into small developments 
ranging from a single block to a sin- 
ele building. He noted that there 
would not only be savings in provid- 
ing the kind of community facilities 
that large projects require but said 
that the scattered units would 
“avoid over-intensification of low in- 
come groups” in one area of a com- 
munity. 

Evidence of the trend actually at 
work is coming from cities in many 
parts of the country: 


New York—-Current plans of the 
New York City Housing Authority 
call for scattered site placement of 
the 8000 units that it expects to put 
under contract with PHA before the 
July deadline for this fiscal year’s 
$5,000 unit allocation. Plans call for 
developments of one block, one-half 
block, a quarter-block, and even one 
building. 


Philadelphia — Twenty-one _ sites, 
nearly all to accommodate. between 
20 and 200 units, have been recom- 
mended by the Philadelphia author- 
ity for the 2500 homes that it hopes 
to get out of PHA’s 45,000-unit pro- 
gram this year (see page 178). Em- 
phasis is presently on redevelopment 
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of areas where blight has just begun 
see March JourNAL, page 97) 


Syracuse—Present plans call fon 
two projects of approximately 190 
dwelling units each: the first one 
row houses on a vacant site, with 
the second to go up on several small 
sites near the center of the city. 
Some new single-family units are 
under consideration for the second 
project, as well as rehabilitated ex- 
isting single-family structures. Cur- 
rently concentrating on the first 
phase, the second phase is expected 
to be coordinated with a_ federal 
Title I program. 


San Antonio—Plans first con- 
ceived by the San Antonio author- 
ity in 1953 and now being revised as 
a result of city council approval of 
additional public housing for the 
city, call for spot development of 
blighted areas in basically sound 
neighborhoods. Two-, three-, and 
four-unit row houses or duplexes on 
individual scattered lots, designed in 
keeping with surrounding architec- 
ture, are under study (see December 
1953 JouRNAL, page 407). 


Chicago—The Chicago authority 
hopes to put 3250 public housing 
units under contract with PHA by 
July . . . and plans to follow the 
small project trend. Of 11 sites pro- 
posed, the smallest is 2 acres, others 
4, 6, 7, 12—with the largest running 
30 acres. 


HOUSING FOR AGED— 

The growing awareness in both 
public and private quarters of the 
special problems involved in financ- 
ing and maintaining housing for the 
aged was reported in the February 
Journat. As a follow-up to the Feb- 
ruary report on this trend, here is 
another series of examples of varied 
approaches being used to meet the 
need. 


One Man’s Idea—Private hous- 
ing for low-income elderly people 
can produce a profit, according to a 
report in the February Reader’s Di- 
gest. A Philadelphia real estate 
appraiser says he has the answer 
one that he’s tested out with five 
actual projects in Pennsylvania and 
Florida. His two-part formula: (a 
buying up, at rock bottom prices, old 
hotels or large estates that can ac- 


commodate at least 100 persons and 
then repairing and furnishing them 
for rental to senior guests: (b capi- 
talizing on the eagerness of retired 
people to keep busy and, therefore, 
letting them take responsibility for 
many of the jobs that running the 
properties requires. Rates range be 
tween $15 to.$25 a week and include 
room, board, and medical and recre- 
ational facilities. The only work that 
is mandatory is for residents to take 
care of their own rooms: however, 
extra money may be earned by taking 
on various household chores. There 
are four requirements for admission : 
low income; applicants must intend 
to live in a project permanently; the 
applicants must be free of communi- 
cable disease or mental illness; con- 
duct of the guests is expected to be 
socially acceptable. 


Church Cooperative Denver 
church organizations have recently 
formed a _ nonprofit corporation 
called Senior Homes of Colorado, 
Inc., which proposes to provide 
hotel-type accommodations for aged 
persons. Under the plan, each con- 
gregation with membership in the 
cooperative would determine the 
number of units it wished to sponsor 
and pay $600 for each unit into a 
cooperative financing fund. Planned 
for construction are 10 to 15 build- 
ings containing about 250 units, 
ranging from efficiency apartments 
to two-bedroom units. Rents, it is 
estimated, would run between $25.50 
to $61 per month. It is proposed that 
the project be located on an 8-acre 
site now owned by the city, with the 
cooperative to carry a 99-year lease 
on the property. A $99,000 down 
payment on the site would be used 
by the city to develop an adjacent 
site for a senior citizens’ health and 
recreational center. 


State Aid—A senior village, under 
New York State’s limited profit 
housing program (see December 
1955 JouRNAL, page 438), is due 
to be built in Brooklyn for mid- 
dle-income aging families and indi- 
viduals. The first of a proposed series 
of such villages, the project is to be 
sponsored by the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, A.F.L.-C.1.0. Twen- 
ty per cent of the 378 units will be 
one-and-a-half and two-and-a-half 
room units specially constructed for 
elderly tenants. These apartments 
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will all be in single wing vertical 
construction. The site is near a hos- 
pital and a community center that 
will be staffed with specialists in 
geriatrics. 


Private Financing—Built last year 
to provide housing for elderly people 
with moderate incomes, Willamette 
View manor in Oregon was entirely 
financed without outside help or any 
mortgage. Each of the manor’s 240 
apartments was bought and paid for 
by the residents during its construc- 
tion. In addition, there is a monthly 
fee of $100 for meals, laundry, medi- 
cal and other services. Libraries, 
game rooms, lounges, and a theatre 
are available. Each apartment is de- 
signed for comfortable living with 
baths, kitchenettes, private _ tele- 
phones, etc. Because of a long wait- 
ing list of prospective tenants, a 
“manorette” and a hospital are to be 
built adjacent to the “manor” 
proper. 


Federal Aid—San Antonio hopes 
to construct a project for old age 
residents out of its 1956 allocation 
from PHA’s 45,000-unit program 
this year. In looking toward this 
eventuality, the authority polled 55 
of the elderly residents of one of its 
existing projects in order to get their 
reactions to a high-rise building de- 
signed for the elderly. Results indi- 
cated that senior residents prefer 
living on the first floor to any other 
location: 48 per cent favored a 
ground floor apartment with a yard 
of their own; 37 per cent looked with 
favor on an apartment with a bal- 
cony of their own—but presumably 
not if the apartments were above 
ground floor level. Possibility of an 
elevator made high-rise living more 
acceptable to about half the group. 
There was little enthusiasm for com- 
bining living and bedroom facilities 
and sharing of kitchen or bath. 


Problems Ahead—Adequate dwell- 
ings are not the entire answer to the 
problem of old age housing, however. 
In a recent statement, George W. 
Biro, assistant secretary of the New 
York Housing Authority, said: “The 
New York Housing Authority, frank- 
ly, has reached a point where it is 
unable to cope with some of the spe- 
cial problems that the aged tenants 
present . . . the authority does not 
have the staff to constantly keep an 
eye on aged tenants or to assist them 
in keeping their apartments in order 
or to directly help them when they 
become sick or infirm. . . Many indi- 
vidual problems have been handled 
by the project manager with the help 
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of the department of welfare and 
various private social agencies but 
the time has come in our case for an 
organized plan of attack rather than 
a hit-or-miss handling of individual 
cases.” 

In conjunction with the Mayor’s 
Advisory Committee for the Aged, 
the New York authority is develop- 
ing methods for assisting aged ten- 
ants when accident or illness arises 
and with their housekeeping and 
shopping problems. Other questions 
that have been raised by the commit- 
tee include: how can frequent rou- 
tine visits be made to aged tenants 
by trained personnel; how can it be 
determined when some forms of 
housekeeping aid are called for and 
how can this job be undertaken; 
what methods are there for deter- 
mining the types of senility that re- 
quire institutional care. 


SINGLE-PERSON HOUSING— 


“As more and more urban renewal 
programs get under way, more and 
more special relocation housing prob- 
lems develop. One such problem is 
providing relocation housing for sin- 
gle person families other than aged 
persons. 

That was a statement in 
NAHRO’s testimony last year on 
proposed federal housing legislation. 
The statement continued: “The fed- 
erally aided public housing program 
should not discriminate against such 
persons, but should make it possible 
for local housing authorities to ac- 
commodate single persons whenever 
special local situations require that 
they do so.” 

The size and special character of 
this housing problem was the subject 
of extended comment by a Chicago 
real estate appraiser, Dominick 
Dunn, in the February issue of The 
Review, a professional appraisers 
journal. He said: 

“The high ratio of roomers to 
families in the crowded low-income 
areas of the city becomes apparent to 
the appraiser who works in those 
areas. . . The pattern of a high con- 
centration of roomers has been ob- 
served in the densely populated areas 
where rehabilitation projects are 
under way. . . Every city has room- 
ers, has always had them and un- 
doubtedly will continue to have 
them. Some of them are young peo- 
ple, attracted to the city to pursue 
a career. Others are young people 
reared in the same city but for some 
reason without family housing. Thou- 
sands are students from distant 
homes. 


“Also among the roomers are 
people of all ages who have no family 
to live with and cannot afford good 
hotel quarters. Many of them are 
employed and are as clean and hon- 
est as the residents of the finest resi- 
dential neighborhoods. Of course 
there are also the idlers and the mis- 
fits among the roomers, probably in 
greater proportion than in any other 
strata of housing... 

“Supplying economical housing of 
high standard for roomers will neces- 
sarily entail changes in urban build- 
ing codes. Every roomer does not 
need a private bath—any more than 
each member of a family needs one, 
for example. Officials responsible 
for preserving sound neighborhoods 
should recognize the upheaval that 
is under way at the present time and 
take steps to correct its conse- 
quences.” 

Here are some examples of ap- 
proaches being made to meet single- 
person housing need. 


In San Francisco, welfare funds 
of the Sailors Union of the Pacific 
will be used to build and operate a 
proposed 2.5 million dollar home to 
meet the problem of single-person 
housing for seamen. Construction of 
the»eight- to ten-story structure is ex- 
pected to begin this year. Several 
floors of apartments are to be allo- 
cated to elderly pensioned members 
of the union but with a dormitory 
and a number of floors of hotel 
rooms available to members of all 
seagoing unions. The building will 
be located in an area that contains 
other facilities for seamen, such as 
the various union headquarters. A 
medical clinic serving all the mari- 
time unions as well as accommoda- 
tions for stores will be provided in 
the proposed structure. 


In Chicago, application is current- 
ly being made for a section 314 dem- 
onstration grant under the Housing 
Act of 1954 to study the problems of 
economic housing for single persons. 
As a result of a series of fires that 
caused the deaths of a number of 
residents in the city’s “Skid Row” 
district, the mayor last year set up a 
committee of architects to work with 
city officials to determine how de- 
cent and safe housing could be made 
available for people living in mar- 
ginal housing. After investigating the 
problem, the committee decided that 
further study was necessary, since, 
on the basis of their limited look at 
the situation, they were of the opin- 
ion that construction of the type of 
(Continued column three, page 166) 
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HOME BUILDERS’ SLUM CURES FAILING 


in New Orleans, Miami: both federal favorites 





One federal favorite among urban renewal projects has fizzled 
and another recently has been getting some skeptical local scru- 
tiny. In both instances, the cities—New Orleans and Miami—have | 
| been attempting to meet their slum problems under the National 

Association of Home Builders formula: code enforcement coupled | 
with voluntary rehabilitation of existing housing, without the aid | 
of Title I slum clearance programs and additional public housing. 

New Orleans was cited by Commissioner James Follin of the | 
Urban Renewal Administration last October as “probably doing 
more than anybody else” to prove that slums can be cured by 
improving existing housing. Last month, however, the city threw 
in the sponge and gave up its urban renewal program. Its much 
heralded St. Monica project was junked on April 26 by a 4 to 2 





vote of the city council. 





And Miami, another city whose code enforcement efforts have 








: ranked high on the federal hit parade, is also finding that its oper- 

ation has limitations. 

1 

; ‘ . — —— 
n NEW ORLEANS MIAMI 

f The New Orleans story begins in 1953. At that time a In Miami, as in New Orleans, persistent urgings from 
: redevelopment program involving demolition and rebuild- the home builders association in 1952 led to the creation 
i ing that had been proposed by the local housing authority of a separate city department to handle a rehabilitation 
¥ was knocked out in favor of the NAHB approach (see program (see February 1953 JourNnaL, page 43). The 
i December 1953 JourNAL, page 419). With city council work of Miami’s department of slum rehabilitation and 
y backing, a separate city department as recommended by prevention has consistently won praise from NAHB ranks. 
‘| NAHB—the housing improvement and slum prevention And, when he visited Miami last October, Commissioner 
ll division—was created; a demonstration code enforcement Follin also praised the city’s progress in getting rid of 
ul and voluntary rehabilitation project was set up; a train- slums. According to the Miami Herald, he declared: 
” ing school was organized; and a campaign was launched ‘Miami is one of the nation’s top 12 cities in activity 
- to get landlords to improve their properties. getting decrepit buildings torn down by code enforce- 
A With all of this prep training, the city was ready for ment.” The city’s “doing a fine job,” he said. 

= the advent of what the New Orleans Times-Picayune has There were others, however, who did not agree with 
4 called the “Eisenhower philosophy” of slum clearance as_ Mr. Follin. Elizabeth Virrick, chairman of the Coconut 
om expressed in the 1954 housing act. New Orleans became Grove Citizens’ Committee for Slum Clearance, wrote to 

the first city in the nation to seek aid under this act for Mr. Follin following his visit, saying “to those who have 
“4 an urban renewal program calling primarily for the re- been working for real slum clearance in Miami for many 
“ll habilitation of existing structures (see March 1955 Jour- years, this article is most disheartening, because we feel 
- NAL, page 80). ot = ; that only a very superficial view of the situation could 
a The proposed St. Monica project involved a 162-acre elicit praise for what is being done here under the name 
nn area that even the director of the NAHB-inspired slum of slum clearance.” Mrs. Virrick went on to describe 
on prevention division, Colonel Shelton Hubbard, has since how buildings torn down are being replaced with build- 
af acknowledged to be a “rock bottom slum” where “rehabili- ings that offer no relief from the extreme density of slum 
” tation alone is not enough even to prevent slums or pre- areas; she told of the lack of a satisfactory relocation pro- 
ci vent blight.” Yet Colonel Hubbard had earlier assured gram and of the need for an over-all slum clearance plan; 
th property owners in the St. Monica area that the city and she described how slum property owners were being 
hn, would not seek state legislation to enable clearance in the pressured into giving up their _properties. If in slum 
de area. “All we are trying to do is to build clean, accept- clearance “we are concerned with people and housing 
fin able neighborhoods,” he said. “We don’t want any €x- them properly and with some of the amenities,” Mrs. 
ram treme powers and we're not going to seek them.” In Virrick said, “then no one can say Miami is doing a fine 
oe accordance with this philosophy, the application submitted —_ job. wie te 
ce, to URA for planning funds outlined a renewal scheme Mrs. V irrick s sentiments were echoed later in a nine- 
at for St. Monica in which property owners would be respon- article series in the Miami Herald. The articles described 
wal sible for needed repairs or new Construction on their own slum conditions, told what has and what has not been 
of land. In addition, the city was going to provide two new accomplished through Miami’s voluntary rehabilitation 
56) (Continued column one, page 166) (Continued column two, page 166) 
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NEW ORLEANS— 
(Continued from page 165) 
schools, two new playgrounds, nec- 
essary sewerage, and new paved 
streets. 

The St. Monica project received 
the blessings of URA in January 
1955, with planning funds of more 
than $65,000 approved and, as of 
the end of 1955, largely disbursed. 
Hailed as offering “excellent op- 
portunities for local-federal collabo- 
ration in obtaining experience in 
rehabilitation aspects of urban re- 
newal,” the project enjoyed plenty of 
attention from federal officials— 
Albert M. Cole, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency administra- 
tor; Norman P. Mason, Federal 
Housing Administration commission- 
er; Charles E. Slusser, Public Hous- 
ing Administration commissioner; 
W. Beverley Mason, urban renewal 
officer of FHA; and Mr. Follin all 
visited the city during the time the 
project was active to lay down, step 
by step, the moves the city must 
make to get federal aid. 

But as early as last April, William 
J. Guste, attorney for the housing 
authority, pointed out that the St. 
Monica project could not be under- 
taken without more public units to 
serve as relocation housing. Subse- 
quently, the planning commission 
approved sites for 2000 units, some 
of which were near the St. Monica 
area, but Mayor deLesseps S. Mor- 
rison and other city leaders still pre- 
ferred to pin their hopes on private 
enterprise. Speaking at a statewide 
housing conference in July, the 
mayor said: “On the basis of per- 
formance, there appears to be no 
better way to get rid of slums than 
through the forces of private enter- 
prise cooperating with city govern- 
ment.” However, he admitted that 
“a small amount of public housing” 
was needed to make the St. Monica 
plan work and eventually the city 
did apply to PHA for 201 units. 

The St. Monica project stopped 
masquerading as a grandiose reha- 
bilitation plan in September, when 
federal officials visited the city to 
outline what had to be done to get 
the project rolling. When all the 
cards had been laid on the table, 
they had prescribed what amounted 
to an all-out slum clearance program, 
rather than the rehabilitation scheme 
originally envisioned. Recommenda- 
tions included: (1) that a state re- 
development law be adopted to en- 
able cities to buy land, clear it, and 
then resell to private individuals; 
(2) that the city’s minimum stand- 
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ards housing laws be upgraded; (3) 
that proof of need for additional 
public housing be established; (4) 
that the cost of land to be used for 
public housing sites somehow be 
lowered. 

When it was learned that almost 
50 per cent of the dwellings in the 
St. Monica area would have to be 
torn down, landowners and residents 
of the district strongly opposed the 
plan. According to the New Orleans 
States, everybody wanted the new 
streets, parks, and other improve- 
ments the city was to supply, “but 
nobody” wanted “to sacrifice his 
own home or rental property to the 
program aimed at making a model 
neighborhood of a slum.” With local 
opposition to the plan growing and 
with several city councilmen com- 
mitted to blocking any proposals for 
amendments to the state housing 
laws, Mayor Morrison failed to in- 
clude a recommendation for rede- 
velopment legislation in the program 
he submitted for consideration by 
the Louisiana legislature, despite a 
promise he had made to do so while 
federal housing officials were still in 
town. 

Thus ended another chapter in the 
New Orleans story—a story that the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has said “should be an inspira- 
tion to any community.” More to the 
point, perhaps, now that the St. 
Monica episode is over, is the cham- 
ber’s statement that the New Orleans 
operation may have actually 
raised new problems with which the 
city and other cities will be strug- 
gling for years to come. . .” 








MIAMI— 

(Continued from page 165) 

plan, and explained how, through 
inadequate controls of what is con- 
structed on cleared land, Miami may 
be building the “country’s most 
modern slums.” 

“The big problem,” the final ar- 
ticle in the series points out, “is that 
there is no master plan for rede- 
velopment of the area. Zoning laws 
are not strict enough and are not 
strictly enough enforced. No provi- 
sion is made for recreation space to 
be added to the area when old 
shanties are demolished . . . Over- 
crowding is permitted. If something 
isn’t done about getting such a plan 
and adhering to it, we'll have our 
own kind of slums, so thickly and so 
permanently built that it will be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, ever to get 
rid of it.” 


SINGLE PERSONS— 

(Continued from page 164) 
accommodations needed was not eco- 
nomically feasible. Hence, applica- 
tion is being made for the grant with 
which to study the types of residents 
living in marginal areas and to de- 
velop recommendations for meeting 
this special housing need. 

In New York, under a state pro- 
gram, the city has already started 
work on a project that will house 
single-person families. A project go- 
ing up in Chinatown will consist of 
large numbers of small apartments 
to accommodate the great concen- 
tration of single-person families who 
live in that area. The building, 20 
or 21 stories high, will contain 300 
apartments (see JOURNAL oF Hous- 
ING May 1955, page 163). 

In Montreal, a lady senator has 
asked the Canadian government to 
initiate a housing program that 
would provide apartments for the 
13,000 to 14,000 single or widowed 
women civil servants who live in 
Ottawa. The senator said the women 
would be better workers if they had 
the security arising from ownership 
of their own apartments. 

On the national level, here in the 
United States, the Raestaff Housing 
Institute, an organization dedicated 
to providing housing for single-per- 
son families, has been agitating for 
several years for legislation that 
would bring federal financial aid to 
bear in the construction of housing 
for this special group. In 1950 sub- 
section (g) was added to section 213 
(cooperative housing) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act under which sin- 
gle persons might take advantage of 
the 213 housing formula, However, 
according to Jency Price Houser, na- 
tional organizer of the Raestaff 
movement, rules and regulations that 
would have made the subsection op- 
erative have never been provided. 
In a letter written in April to Sena- 
tor John J. Sparkman, chairman of 
the housing subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Houser said: “After six 
years have passed, this has still not 
been done. Is it the duty of the 
housing agencies to write these rules 
or the duty of Congress?” Raestaff 
feels that it is up to Congress to 
amend federal housing laws; the in- 
stitute has recommended that a self- 
help program, a feature of which 
would be a national revolving fund, 
especially for the housing of single 
persons of all ages, be incorporated 
inte the National Housing Act. 
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From army barrack to emer- 
gency housing . . . to suburbia. That’s 
Kansas City’s own version of the 
ugly duckling story. 

The story started in 1946, when 
the Missouri city’s first temporary 
veterans housing came to town from 
nearby army camps. The dingy 
structures were viewed with some 
misgivings by the local citizenry. 
But they became more acceptable 
with time, as they took on such 
homey trappings as_ landscaping, 
paint jobs, play yards. Now they are 
being sold on the private market 
and are playing a new role. Many, 
no longer even resembling the bar- 
racks from which they evolved, have 
been dramatically transformed, like 
those pictured below, into attractive, 
modestly priced one-family 
dences. 

Since 1953, when the city began 
disposing of the emergency housing 
as it became vacant, the barracks 
have been fairly popular items, sell- 
ing at about $800 each. Some of the 
customers were junk dealers looking 
for profits from dismantling; others 
were farmers in need of new barns, 
sheds, or garages; but many have 
been construction companies, invest- 
ment firms, or individuals who chose 
to reuse the building as housing. 


resi- 


After sale, barracks intended for 
use as residences usually were sliced 
into three sections, each a complete 
unit measuring 33-1/3 by 20 feet, 
and then transported to nearby 
communities whose building code re- 
quirements are not so stringent as 
those of Kansas City. It was then 
that the final stage in the metamor-’ 
phosis began. Basements were dug: 
garages, carports, and/or extra 
rooms were added; central heating 
was installed; roofs were improved: 
new siding was applied. Sale price, 
after going through the rehabilita- 
tion mill: $6000 to $8500. 


HOUSING EVOLUTION— 


The adventure of the army bar- 
racks began in 1945, when Congress 
added Title V to the Lanham Act, 
permitting the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority to transfer war tempo- 
raries for veterans use in areas where 
there was a critical shortage of 
dwellings for families of returning 
servicemen. Kansas City spent $442,- 
000 in preparing sites in the hope 
of eventually securing some 700 such 
units. Title V appropriations were 
exhausted, however, before this hope 
could be realized and the city ended 
up with 489 units (163 three-unit 
barracks) located on nine sites se- 
lected from city and park property. 
Since the federal government had 
been unable to meet the terms of 
its contract, it had to reimburse the 
city with about $70,000, bringing 
Kansas City’s expenditures down to 
$372,000. This cost was more than 
made up through income from rent- 
als after title to the buildings was 
turned over to the city by the fed- 
eral government as a result of a 1949 
Lanham amendment authorizing re- 
linquishment of temporaries to in- 
terested localities. 

The continuing need for housing 
caused the city to extend the pro- 
gram beyond the five-year time limit 
originally set for restoration of the 
sites to their original purposes. It 
was not until February 1953 that 
the city council passed a resolution 
ordering that no rentals be made 
after August of that year and that 
buildings be removed from the sites 
as soon as vacated. 

With only about 100 units left for 
sale, here’s how the program looks 
on the ledger. While still maintain- 
ing title to the barracks, the federal 
government received $160,000 in 


payments from the housing author- 
ity; as landlord, the city has col- 
lected about $700,493; as early as 
last November, the city had earned 
$83,528 from sales. 







Army camp barracks eased 
critical housing shortage 
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After sale, barracks were 
sliced into three units 





Transplanted barracks 
section gets a new faceé 


Below—converted barracks in 
suburban setting. All pictures 
courtesy of Kansas City housing 
authority, which administered 
temporaries for city. 





PUBLIC HOUSING MANAGEMENT 


must accept family rehabilitation responsibility 


DAVID FILKER, Assistant Manager of Brooklyn Homes, 


Housing 


Authority of Baltimore City, 


reminds public housing management that through adoption of the United States Housing Act of 
1937, the American people recognized the human degradation created by slum living. When Congress 
adopted the act, he says, a mandate was given to local housing authorities not only to build safe and 
healthful housing but to develop the kind of total environment that would help slum families real- 


ize higher standards of living. 
job, Mr. Filker says, calls for personnel trained in the social sciences and 


To do a “shelter plus” 


in social work, It is just as important that a manager have such people on his staff as it is for him 


to have trained maintenance workers. 


Mr. Filker describes the management aide position of the 


Baltimore authority and makes a special case for the values of group activity that these aids can 
stimulate. He relates a story of how 40 teenagers were helped to understand the proble ms of pubes- 


cence as a result of management aide effort and of a group work approach. He says 
rigid business criteria in our relationship with the tenant body of public housing- 


‘To adhere to 
without considera- 


tion of our social responsibility to the American people—represents an irresponsible over-simplifica- 
tion of our job in public housing.” 


In the past 10 years, we have ex- 
perienced a radical change in the 
social and economic picture of Amer- 
ica. We have been in a period of high 
employment and maximum produc- 
tion, with the result that the average 
John Doe is earning a comfortable 
wage and has substantially raised 
his standard of living. This situation 
has had a profound effect on the 
character of the tenant population in 
low-rent housing. The average John 
Doe and his family are ineligible for 
public housing because of their in- 
come. Consequently, more and more 
of the families who do meet our eligi- 
bility requirements are broken fami- 
lies, aged families, or standard fami- 
lies with social or physical problems. 
This circumstance presents public 
housing management with a direct 
challenge. The “plus” in the “shelter 
plus” slogan is either a reality or the 
program is a failure. 

William Bacon of the Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago, in 
an article printed in the JOURNAL OF 
Houvsinc in January 1954, put forth 
certain specifics that he believes 
would make meaningful the “shelter 
plus” theory. In his article he em- 
phasized the need for insight into the 
cultural background from which the 
low-rent family comes. With this 
understanding, he said, the manage- 
ment of public housing could make 
plans for an intelligent program of 
helping tenant families conform to 
community standards for wholesome 
living. 

The change in cultural pattern de- 
manded of the type tenant under 
discussion is radical in substance and 
cannot be superimposed with a club. 
The “either-or” approach is negative 
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and detrimental to the low-rent hous- 
ing program. Such an attitude could 
lead to confusion and ultimate fam- 
ily disorganization. 

As professionals in the field of 
public housing, it is imperative that 
we keep in mind that our families do 
not come to us from a vacuum—they 
have been living and resolving per- 
sonal and family problems for many 
years prior to their entry into public 
housing. Their morality and conduct 
are tools fashioned by the exigencies 
of their lives and they know no other. 


Public Housing Goals 


When Congress established the 
public housing program in 1937, it 
was at the behest of the American 
people. The slum, as a part of the 
American scene, was to go. Our na- 
tion no longer meant to tolerate liv- 
ing conditions that enervated the 
morale and health of American fami- 
lies who could not afford decent liv- 
ing quarters. 

Inherent in the above mandate 
was the realization that the debilitat- 
ing effect of slum living could no 
longer be considered a problem to be 
resolved by the individual family: 
the magnitude of the problem re- 
quired community action. In short, 
recognition of the human degrada- 
tion created by slum living was at 
that time the major concern of the 
American public. The prevailing 
theme of the projected public hous- 
ing program was that it should cre- 
ate the environment thought neces- 
sary for the rehabilitation of those 
who were the victims of slum living. 
Public housing per se was not re- 
garded to be enough—additional 


facilities were thought to be essen- 
tial if the total job was to be done. 

Therefore, it is the responsibility 
of “public housers” to implement the 
1937 law with a sound program de- 
veloped in collaboration with the 
social agencies of our communities. 
In the final analysis, the manager of 
a local project is the very hub of this 
progtam and it is his responsibility 
to make it a realistic one that will 
raise the social living standards of 
the low-income family. 


Needed: Trained Personnel 


To be sure, the manager of a low- 
rent project cannot be all things at 
all times. He must have trained per- 
sonnel to assist him in his task. As 
it is essential that he have trained 
maintenance personnel, so it is equal- 
ly important that a member or mem- 
bers of his staff be qualified to share 
in the organization of programs de- 
signed to assist project families. This 
person, if properly qualified, should 
possess the minimum of a master’s 
degree in the social sciences, in addi- 
tion to actual experience in the field 
of social work. Such an individual 
should act as liaison between the ten- 
ant body, local project-management, 
and the social agencies of the com- 
munity. It should be his responsibil- 
ity to appraise living conditions 
within the project, pinpoint problem 
areas, and subsequently recommend 
programs necessary for the well-being 
of the total operation. 

In the Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City such a person is classified 
as a management aide. It is his func- 
tion to visit periodically all residents 
of the project, with the objective of 
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making his services available to the 
tenant and determining, through ob- 
servation or discussion, whether or 
not a family is in need of assistance. 


“TOT TOWN" GRADUATES A SENIOR CLASS 


The management aide is the fun- 
nel through which all information 
relative to family living in the project 


is made available to the manager. By 
means of visits to the families, inter- 
. views at the regular re-examination 
time, or discussions on the occasion 
of interim rent adjustments, the aide 
is afforded an opportunity to discern 
areas of instability. This information, 
when collated, becomes the basis for 
group programming or individual 
referral. 





a 


Group Work 


Group programming is the primary 
responsibility of the management 
aide, because it enables him to reach 
a maximum number of families and 
individuals. Men’s clubs, home- 
makers’ clubs, golden age groups, 
mothers’ clubs, and teenage organiza- 
tions provide the tenant family with 
; the opportunity for self expression, 
leadership, and community responsi- 
bility. Frequently we have found that 
individual participation in group 
activity has resulted in new vistas of 
moral conduct and healthful living. 
Basically, our fundamental problem 
is not with the immoral attitude, but 
rather the amoral one. 





At Woodhill Homes, one of the estates of the Cleveland housing authority, 
the city recreation division sponsors a program for the community center 


One feature of the program is “Tot Town,” organized by the city employee 
pictured right above. For two hours, 10 to 12, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, mothers can leave their children at “Tot Town” while they 
keep doctor appointments, do their shopping, or handle other errands. 
Mothers of the children take turns in helping the head worker operate th 
“town.” Fee is 25 cents per session. Juice and crackers are served. Twice a 


Through involvement in group 
activities and the interchange of 
ideas and experiences with the rest 
of the community, the individual is 
afforded a yard stick by which to 
compare his values and attitudes 
with those that are socially accepted. 
In this way amorality is perceptibly 
reduced. 

A Case in Point 

The constructive nature of the 
group technique is best illustrated by 
the following example. 

Mrs. A, a resident of Project B, in 


an interview with the management 


year, in February and June, there 


“graduation” exercises, as pictured, 


for the youngsters who have grown out of the “tot” age. 


related to the physiological changes 
that her body was undergoing and 
that her mother’s refusal or inability 
to cope intelligently with the problem 
had in all probability aggravated the 
situation. 

Mrs. A would accept no responsi- 
bility for her daughter's escapade. 
She was adamant in her desire to in- 
stitutionalize the child and wanted to 


The management aide, impressed 
with the far-reaching implications of 
the above incident, contacted the 
leader of the teenage girls’ club and 
arranged for a discussion of adoles- 
cent maladjustments. The observa- 
tions made by the club leader con- 
firmed the need for an organized ap- 
proach to this teenage problem and 
she agreed to cooperate 


: terv know how to go about it. Mrs. A was A meeting of the « lub was ‘ alled 
aide, indicated that her 14-year-old advised that, to place the child, it and, after much discussion, it was 
i daughter had been picked up by the would be necessary to request the ascertained that of primary concern 
1 police in an out-of-state city. The assistance of the protective division to the youngsters was their lack of 
| child, when brought home, explained of some social agency and that she — understanding of the physiological 
‘ that she was invited to go for an would have to discuss the matter with changes experienced during pub- 
, automobile trip by an adult and ac- _—a representative of that agency. escence. The complexity of this 
: cepted. After traveling some distance Prior to referral, however, the aide subject required professional atten- 
a and being away for the night, she helped Mrs. A recognize the under- tion and a committee was formed to 
was left in a strange city and her _ lying causes of her child’s behavior request assistance from the local men- 
j escort drove off. Mrs. A revealed that and to consider initially seeking the tal hygiene society. 
for the past year her daughter had counselling, rather than the place- After a number of preliminary 
8 been a problem to her. She was con- ment services of a social agency. talks, this agency scheduled 16 dis- 
7 stantly staying out late with teenage = Once Mrs. A realized that she might cussion periods and furnished a pro- 
d boys and no amount of punishment have some _ responsibility for the fessional leader to conduct the ses- 
would keep her in the home. It was _ child’s problem, she agreed that per- ___ sions. 
a evident to the management aide that haps placement was not the best _ Parents of the children participat- 
of much of the child’s behavior could be _ solution. ing were requested not to attend the 
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sessions in order not to inhibit the 
children in their questions. Signed 
statements of approval from parents 
were requested of all teenagers who 
planned to attend the classes. 

The classes were open to all teen- 
agers who had their parents’ permis- 
sion. Total participation was 40 
youngsters, who, at the conclusion of 
the sessions, indicated in a question- 
naire that the counselling received 
was exactly what they had been seek- 
ing. Parents of the youngsters attest- 
ed to the value of these sessions and 
thanked management for promoting 
the program. 

The aide’s experience with the A 
family made him aware of the over- 
all teenage problem and also enabled 
him to help other families. The confi- 
dence expressed by Mrs. A in the 
ability of someone in the management 
office to help her with a domestic 
problem motivated her request to 
management for assistance. This 
tenant-management relationship is 
the kind that is desired in public 
housing and is the only means by 
which we can effect our ultimate 
aims. 

Role of Management Aide 

The role of the management aide 
is to promote a wholesome working 
relationship with the tenant popula- 
tion. It is his responsibility to incul- 
cate into the main stream of tenant 
understanding the concept that the 
management office of the local proj- 
ect is an agency for tenant assistance 
as well as rent collecting. The addi- 
tion of the management aide to the 
project staff in the Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City has been of great 
value to the management operation. 

It goes without saying that a proj- 
ect with a good rent collection record 
and an efficient maintenance opera- 
tion shows signs of good manage- 
ment. However, in achieving this 
high level of administration, the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City 
believes that tenant casualties should 
be kept to a minimum. Inherent in 
the total program is the responsibil- 
ity to the community of those of us 
who work in public housing. We are 
in existence because of society's 
awareness of its responsibility to 
those of our citizenry who, because of 
adverse circumstances, are unable to 
acquire decent living quarters. To 
adhere to rigid business criteria in 
our relationship with the tenant body 
of public housing—without consider- 
ation of our social responsibility to 
the American people—represents an 
irresponsible oversimplification of our 
job in public housing. 
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Statistics 


PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1956 1955 
April 106,000* 132.000 
First four months 355.000 423. 3007 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 





1956 1955 
April $1,083,000,000 $1.212,000,000 
First four months $4,001,000,000 $4,353.000,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 





RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


April 1956 April 1955 
Number 7200t 10,600 
Per cent to total 6.7 8.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 











April First four April First four 
1956 months 1956 1955 months 1955 
Private 105,000* 349, 900* 130,500 418,500 
Public 1,000* 5,100 1,500 4,000 
Total 106,000 355,000 132,000 422,500 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
April 1956 April 1955 
Metropolitan 75,300* 96,800 
Nonmetropolitan 30,700* 35,200 
Total 106,000 132,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 








1956 1955 
March $2,270,996,000 $2,454,612,000 
First three months 96.579.006.0005 i § secess 


During March, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $231,900,000. Also during March, a total 
of $467,900,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration. Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal 


Housing Administration, Veterans 
Administration 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1956 1955 
March 308.539 343,140 
First three months 861,922 904,066 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 





LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE ™~ 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII and IX) 











March First three March First three 
1956 months 1956 1955 months 1955 
Dwelling units 1580 2295 985 3071 


Dollar amount $17,900,000 $24,300,000 $9,100,000 $25.400,000 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


February February 
1956* 1955 
$2.74+ $2.65 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


April 1956* _April_ 1955 
131.2t 123.4 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
* Preliminary +All time high tDerived by HHFA 
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ENTHUSIASTIC STAFF MEMBERS 


are essential to the success of local authority 


LOUIS HARPER, Manager of Central City, Housing Authority of the Birmingham District, urges 


the practice of making all local authority staff members feel important to the achievement of publi: 


housing goals. He says: “Deserved praise, 


freely given, will open doors of cooperation that all the 


criticism in the world cannot budge. Organizational pride is impossible unless an employee believes 
in the organization he works for and he cannot believe in that organization unless it believes in him 
and shows it by some demonstrative means.” 


Cruising around in my memory is 
an old saw to the effect that “to 
err is human, to forgive is divine.” 
It is believed that this phrase, even 
though trite, could be recast into 
some sound philosophy to be used 
by those in supervisory positions with 
housing authorities employing a 
substantial number of people. 

Suppose we say: “to criticize is 
human, to compliment is divine.” 
This observation is brought about 
by the apparent need of boosting the 
esprit de corps of employees of local 
authorities in a great many instances. 
The rank and file worker of any or- 
ganization is its greatest public re- 
lations factor and, with public hous- 
ing being the highly controversial 
conversation piece it is, said rank 
and file employee should always be 
enthusiastic about his work and the 
organization that furnishes him with 
his beans and bacon. Unfortunately 
this attitude does not always exist. 

I have traveled to many local au- 
thorities since becoming connected 
with the Housing Authority of the 
Birmingham District and, almost in- 
variably, when allowed to get down 
to the grass roots of an organiza- 
tion. have found too many employ- 
ees ready and willing to criticize their 
fellow workers, their superiors, and 
the housing authority in general. 


What Can’t Be Done 

Unfortunately, due to the tie-up 
with Uncle Sam, housing authorities 
cannot provide a contract full of 
fringe benefits as do many private 
commcrcial and industrial organiza- 
tions. They cannot offer bonuses at 
Christmas, prizes for new ideas, free 
insurance, company sponsored pen- 
sion plans-—nor can they maintain a 
box at the baseball park or a camp 
on a river or lake for employees. 

So, the only thing the housing au- 
thority can offer to supplement the 
salary arrangement is the intangible 
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benefits of congenial working condi- 
tions bolstered by the hearty appreci- 
ation of the good work done by each 
employee. Which brings us back to 
our opening quotation. Most su- 
pervisors are too willing to lash 
out with harsh criticism when 
things go wrong but do not 
have a good word for an employee 
when that person does a good job 
Public housing must be sold to the 
employee if he is to sell it to the 
public that he comes in contact with. 
The butchers and bakers he deals 
with are voters and have a stake in 
any public enterprise. All persons are 
vain to a more or less degree. De- 
served praise, freely given, will open 
doors of cooperation that all the 
criticism in the world cannot budge. 
Organizational pride is impossible 
unless an employee believes in the 
organization he works for and he 
cannot believe in that organization 
unless it believes in him and shows 
it by some demonstrative means. 


Recognize Ambition 

The best promotional setup pos- 
sible for workers should be adopted. 
An ambitious person on a dead end 
street can become dissatisfied and the 
quality of his work may suffer be- 
cause there is no chance for advance- 
ment along the line for him. Like- 
wise, a person who is not ambitious 
generally fails to turn in an inspired 
or creative performance at any time. 
He is in a rut and satisfied with it. 
Because of his lack of vision, he is 
not a good advertising piece for the 
organization he represents. There- 
fore, it should be the responsibility 
of those in charge to keep the torch 
of ambition burning brightly at all 
times in their employees and to make 
certain there will be rewards of some 
kind for superior or consistently good 
performances of duty. Many times 
a personal note of commendation 
from the department head or the 


executive director will do as much 
good as a pay raise in such cases. 
Being publicly praised has an un- 
matched psychological effect on an 
employee. It gives him a standard 
to live up to and generally, from that 
time on, he’d rather die than turn 
out a substandard piece of work. 
Likewise, if an employee should fall 
down on a job, he is more willing to 
accept criticism if he knows his good 
work is appreciated. 

Public housing has a definite place 
in our American way of life but that 
fact has to be sold to many, many 
people yet. It is new; an upstart in 
society with not quite a score of 
years of history behind it. So, we, 
in our varying positions of responsi- 
bility, must constantly sell ourselves 
and our organization, not only to the 
public, but to those persons who 
work under our direction. That can 
only be done by making these sub- 
ordinates feel they are part of the 
team and their jobs are just as im- 
portant as those of the brass in the 
front office. Make them feel like 
boasting of the fact that they are 
carrying the ball too and, when they 
make a good play, don’t be stingy 
with the applause. If they are simply 
not good enough for the team, don’t 
keep them coming out for practice, 
which consumes time and tends to 
demoralize the varsity. 

Nothing creates enthusiasm like 
acting enthusiastic but it is abso- 
lutely impossible for a person of nor- 
mal temperament to act enthusias- 
tic if there is no reward for it. 

So let’s assure public housing of its 
proper niche in the scheme of our 
way of life by keeping each of our 
local organizations performing with 
a high degree of enthusiasm in the 
communities in which we are locat- 
ed. And no organization can per- 
form with maximum enthusiasm if 
even one employee is dragging his 
feet in:the mire of discontent. 
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ISRAEL’S EXPANSIBLE HOUSE 


assures basic shelter now, amenities later 


HAROLD ROBINSON, Housing Adviser for the International Cooperation Administration’s op 


erations mission to Israel, describes how the Israel government is attempting to stretch its home- 
building material, time, and money to overcome severe housing shortages. An “expansible house” 
design is a device being currently used. Six house types have been developed and are described 


below. 


Mr. Robinson was director of the Massachusetts State Housing Board from 1948 to 1951. 


Earlier he had been in federal housing service as a lawyer for more than ten year 


The problem of building less 
housing, but better housing . . . or 
more housing, but less adequate 
housing, is not one peculiar to Is- 
rael but prevails in any country 
where shortages exist. This Gordian 
knot has never been cut satisfactorily 
anywhere. 

In Israel, the dilemma has been 
accentuated by large-scale immigra- 
tion compressed into a limited space 
of time. From 1948 to 1955, some 
800,000 immigrants poured into Is- 
rael, doubling the population. In ad- 
dition to the other necessities of life, 
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the Israel government was forced to 
provide shelter and community fa- 
cilities for most of these 800,000 peo- 
ple. At one time, over 16,000 fami- 
lies were housed in tent cities and 
80,000 in tin and canvas maabarot 
temporary shelters), with outdoor 
latrines and community water fau- 
cets. Even today, approximately 
6000 families, comprising over 30,- 
000 people, live in the maabarot; 
18,000 families in wooden huts; and 
5000 in social welfare camps. Other 
thousands are doubled up or are 
sheltered in abandoned Arab dwell- 
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ings with inadequate sanitary facili- 
ties 

The tents, maabarot, and wooden 
huts provide only temporary shelter. 
Permanent housing was, and_ is, 
needed for new farmers and for 
workers in new industrial centers, 
the frontier towns of the Negev des- 
ert, and border regions to replace 
the maabarot, to alleviate the over- 
crowding in the abandoned Arab 
dwellings, and to take care of nat- 
ural increases in population. Each 
year expenditures by the government 
represent the second largest item 
in the development budget. Since 
1949, over 125,000 permanent dwell- 
ing units—rural, suburban, and ur- 
ban—have been constructed by, or 
on behalf of, the Israel government. 

Unfortunately, the combined pres- 
sure of numbers and lack of funds 
has compelled the government to 
build housing that is admittedly sub- 
minimum in size. In rural areas, new 
permanent housing constructed by 
the government has too frequently 
provided living space of only some 
24 to 28 square meters, containing 
one or one and one-half rooms and 
a kitchen corner, and housing any- 
where from four to ten people. Ur- 
ban housing has been only slightly 
larger and lacks the outdoor living 
space that, in part, can make up for 
lack of indoor space, due to Israel’s 
benign climate. 

This inadequacy of space and 
amenities has led to resettlement dif- 
ficulties. As a result of insufficient liv- 
ing space, many families have aban- 





At left ts a cottage row house in 
the first stage. It can be expanded 
by the addition of a second floor 
that would accommodate two 
bedrooms and a bath, with the 
first floor bedrooms to be thrown 
into a single living room space. 
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doned their rural shelters for the 
city. The government’s town-to- 
country movement has been seriously 
hampered and agricultural produc- 
tivity has suffered, necessitating the 
addition of over 7500 rooms to exist- 
ing rural houses. 

Fortunately, in 1954, the lighten- 
ing of new immigration and the im- 
proved national economy permitted 
the direction of more attention to 
housing, as distinguished from bare 
shelter needs. For the first time, real 
thought could be devoted to space 
needs and improved amenities and 
a start was made, at least in the case 
of urban housing, toward the design 
of a so-called “expansible” unit, 
which could be enlarged at a later 
date with a minimum of disturbance 
of the existing structure. These new 
designs should assist immeasurably 
in preventing the creation of slums 
and in permitting planned expansion 
of the individual units to meet fu- 
ture needs. 

Expansible Design 

In Israel, as elsewhere, the prob- 
lems of design were manifold. Since 
the second phase, or the enlarged 
housing, might not materialize for 
as much as five years, one basic re- 
quirement was that the initial phase 
provide a self-contained unit. It was 
essential to produce a living unit 
containing minimum basic shelter 
and shelter requirements within the 
limited cost permitted, with a maxi- 
mum area of sleeping privacy and 
a dining hall that could not be uti- 
lized as a bedroom. To reduce the 
cost of enlargement, it was neces- 
sary to keep to a minimum the re- 
quired interior and exterior struct- 
ural changes during the second 
phase of construction and to leave 


plumbing facilities undisturbed. The 
changes had to be such, too, that 
the family would not be disturbed 
during the work of alteration. An- 
other prerequisite, because of the 
varying sizes of the families to be 
housed, was interior flexibility in the 
first as well as the second phase. Of 
necessity, the solutions reached rep- 
resent a compromise 

Four different designs of expansi- 
ble dwelling units have been devel- 
oped. They range from the one-story 
row house to the multiple-unit, four- 
family building and permit a variety 
of interiors and exteriors. Provision 
has been made for expansion, both 
vertically and horizontally, depend- 
ing upon the type of structure and 
the form of construction. The table 
below details the different house 
types, sizes, initial costs, and expan- 
sion costs. 

Flexibility of interiors was as 
much sought after in design as addi- 
tional square footage in the second 


stage. 


In the one-story row house unit, 
the first phase contains living-din- 
ing space, two bedrooms, kitchen, 
and toilet and bath. In the second 
stage the only change is the addi- 
tion of an ell containing an addi- 
tional bedroom to form one side of 
a courtyard. 


In the patio house, the partition 
between the two bedrooms can be 
removed to provide adequate liv- 
ing room area, with two bedrooms 
and a multi-purpose room added to 
form, at the same time, the fourth 
wall of the interior patio. 


The type “B” one-story row house, 
which expands upwards to form a 





HOUSE TYPES, 





House Type Area 

Type “A” row house, one-story 

eB eeerere 460 square 

Second stage ......... 613 square 
Patio house 

a 358 square 

Second stage ........ 656 square 
Type “B’ row house, cottage 

Initial stage .........353 square 

SOCOM SAME «2 cc ccene 722 square 
Type “G” row house, cottage 

BOOM MAPS 2 sco cee 410 square 

Second Stage ...20600% 820 square 
Type “C” four-family, two-story 

Initial stage ......... 453 square 

eee 677 square 
Type “D” four-family, two-story 

_ e  eeprerers 525 square 

Second stage ......... 677 square 





SIZES, COSTS 


Estimated Estimated 
Cost Cost of Addition 
feet $1900 
feet $2700 $ 800 
feet $1500 
feet $3000 $1500 
feet $1600 
feet $3100 $1500 
feet $1700 
feet $3300 $1600 
feet $1800 
feet $2900 $1100 
feet $2100 
feet $3000 $ 900 
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Above is the “patio house” in the 
fully expanded design. In its first 
stage, the right half of the 
dining-living area is divided into 
two bedrooms, with a dining 
nook overlooking the entrance 
yard and with kitchenette and 
bath in the same locations. The 
expansion costs will run to $1500 
and increase living space from 358 
square feet to 656 square feet 
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Above, left—three of the people responsible for the expansible house: A. Glikson, chief, planning and design, 


housing department, ministry of labor; the author, Harold Robinson; and Yehuda Tamir, assistant director of 


the housing department. Right 


ministry officials on a tour of an ex pansible hous¢ settle ment in Beersheba. 





cottage type row house, changes, in 
one instance, from two small bed- 
rooms to an adequate living-dining 
area, with two bedrooms, a multi- 
purpose room, an additional bath- 
room forming the second story. 


The units in the four-family, two- 
story dwelling increase from two 
bedrooms, dining niche, kitchen, and 
bath to three bedrooms, living room, 
enlarged dining area, kitchen, and 
bath. 

In most instances, original parti- 
tions can be removed to insure 
larger living area or can be left un- 
disturbed to permit more bedrooms 
and greater privacy of sleeping. 


Coordinating Expansion 


While individual expansion was 
kept in mind during design, expan- 
sion is more efficient and economi- 
cal if coordinated by two or more 
owners. Thus a joint contribution 
toward the cost of the party wall 
would be possible, avoiding con- 
struction difficulties and arguments 
and achieving a more harmonious 
final effect. This need for coordina- 
tion is particularly apparent in the 
case of the two-story, four-family 
house, which necessitates the expan- 
sion of a first floor unit as a con- 
dition precedent to the enlargement 
of the upper story. Governmental 
assistance by way of technical ad- 
vice and the stimulation of coor- 
dinated effort may well be necessary 
and certainly would appear advisa- 
ble. 

It is expected that a considerable 
amount of time will normally elapse 
before expansion. Which means that 
the family must live, for a time, in 
cramped quarters and may _ be 
forced, by the pressure of inadequate 
space, to construct some temporary 
form of expansion, which can soon 
result in slum conditions. To pre- 
vent this eventuality, the govern- 
ment can have recourse to two meas- 
ures: (a) a contractual prohibition 
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in the purchase money mortgages 
and (b) cooperation of local gov- 
ernments in refusing building per- 
mits, except in accordance with the 
original design. Both approaches will 
require firm action and will raise ad- 
ministrative problems. 


Financing 


To insure earlier, and less expen- 
sive, enlargement, it has been sug- 
gested that the Israel government 
initiate a package plan of (1 
monthly savings toward the cost of 
the materials needed for the expan- 
sion and (2) a program of super- 
vised, aided self-help to furnish the 
labor for the expansion. Such a plan 
is now under consideration. 

The cost of expansion ranges from 
the $800 for the one-story row house 
to the $1600 for the larger cottage 
type, row house. Generally speaking, 
the labor involved in the expansion 
will represent 45 per cent of the cost 
of the expansion. If a program of 
aided self-help can be devised and 
instituted, savings of $350 to $720 
are possible. Using the one-story, 
row house as an example, the cost 
of extension can be reduced by self- 
labor to less than $450. Over a five 
vear period, to meet this cost would 
require average monthly savings of 
$7.00—a sum which, at the moment, 
will militate against such early ex- 
pansion without some provision fo1 
an extension of the government 
mortgage. 


“Shell” House 


As opposed to the expansible 
house, there is the so-called “shell” 
house, with which the Israel gov- 
ernment is also experimenting. In 
this type of structure, the exterior 
walls include the maximum space 
intended but the interior lacks some 
interior plastering, some floors are 
untiled, and at least one partition 
is temporarily omitted. In the case 
of the Eastern immigrant, with his 
larger family and, therefore, greater 


need for living space, this type of 
structure meets the immediate de- 
mand much better than the expansi- 
ble house. Moreover, it avoids the 
necessity for changes to the physical 
structure, as required in the case of 
the expansible house, and needs in- 
terior finishing only. Its disadvan- 
tages are the added initial expense, 
the possibilities of the creation of 
an interior slum, and the lessened 
pressure for completion. 

Increased immigration from North 
Africa is requiring more housing 
without increased funds. To meet 
the pressure, a stripped down ver- 
sion of the expansible house is being 
designed, with the first stage devoid 
of interior partitioning and plaster- 
ing. This move reduces the initial 
structure to subminimum basic shel- 
ter and is, in effect, a reversion to 
the totally inadequate space stand- 
ards of the earlier housing. The most 
that can be said for this solution is 
that shelter from the elements is 
provided. 


Alternatives? 


The alternatives to either of these 
types of housing are either tempo- 
rary housing, lowered costs of con- 
struction, or less housing. Tempo- 
rary housing poses future problems 
of replacement, heavy maintenance 
expense, and wasted materials 
and savings are questionable. Low- 
ered construction costs are, of course, 
the constant aim but there is an 
irreducible minimum beyond which 
we cannot go. Less housing is a 
political and social impossibility. 

Presently, the housing department 
of the Ministry of Labor has adopted 
the expansible house as its solution. 
Given proper compliance with origi- 
nal plans, the cooperation of local 
enforcement authorities. and a pro- 
gram of savings toward materials. 
accompanied by aided self-help la- 
bor, the expansible house * <hould 
provide a partial solution to this vex- 
ing problem. 
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SEATTLE AUTHORITY 
TURNS LITTLE UNITS 
INTO BIG ONES 


Making small units into large ones 

that’s how the Seattle Housing Au- 
thority is solving the problem of not 
enough large apartments for what 
amounts to too many large families. 
Three two-bedroom row houses in 
the authority’s High Point project 
already have been converted into 
four-bedroom units and in prospect 
is the enlarging of similar apart- 
ments in ten more row house build- 
ings into 20 new four-bedroom units. 

Conversion of the first dwellings 
was considered an experiment to de- 
termine the feasibility of increasing 
the supply of larger apartments in 
this way and results, according to 
the authority, indicate that larger 
scale conversions would be practical. 
One of the heaviest costs of the fin- 
ished job was the fee charged by the 
architects for preparing plans, $500, 
but same plans could eventually be 
used for 48 other buildings of the 
same type in the project. Other than 
the plans, total costs added up to 
about $3079, divided in this way: 
labor, $1497.65; materials, $1301.52; 
and 10 per cent supervision and over- 
head, $279.92. Below is a further 
breakdown of costs, showing the 
hours put in by various workers, so 
that fees paid may be related to 
hourly wages elsewhere. 


Labor Material 


Hours Cost Cost 
CARPENTRY 312. $811.20 $440.38 

Laborer 3% 7.70 
PLUMBING 85 291.00 133.81 

rixtures, heater 130.00 

(new and used) 

Laborers 18 33.05 
ELECTRICAL 25 6630 54.98" 
PLASTERING 165.00 

(contract) 
HEATING 8 18.40 157.05 
FLOOR TILING 114% 107.90 165.90 
PAINTING 52 135.20 54.40 
PREPARATION, 

CLEANUP 51 96.90 


The operation of the converted 
buildings, according to the author- 
ity, “has been very satisfactory to 
date, both from a resident and man- 
agement viewpoint.” The only prob- 
lem to arise has been in connection 
with the heating equipment used 
—both four-bedroom apartments are 
two stories and the 70M BTU oil 
space heaters installed in each ap- 
parently are larger than is necessary. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING WINS ON BALLOT 
IN FIVE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 


Public housing made a good show- 
ing as an issue on the ballot in recent 
local elections in five California com- 


munities . but it lost out in two 
others. All proposals for new public 
housing have been subjected to refer- 
enda in California since 1950, when 
a constitutional amendment to that 
effect was adopted. 

In six communities the action took 
place on April 10. The four locali- 
ties that got the nod on low-rent 
projects on that date and the final 
vote counts are: Calipatria, in Im- 
perial County, 143-35; Gridley, Butte 
County, 289-224; Biggs, also in Butte 
County, 97-40: and Willits, Men- 
docino County, 298-209. On the 
same day, public housing lost out in 
Fort Brage, Mendocino County, and 
in Yuba City, Sutter County. The 
vote was 351 to 265 in Fort Bragg; 
in Yuba City, one of the towns near- 
ly swept away by floods on Christ- 
mas Eve (see January JOURNAL, 
page 22), the final tally was 1072 to 
1029. A lack of knowledge about 
the low-rent program and misunder- 
standings over the local housing 
authorities’ intentions were blamed 
for the turn-downs in both communi- 
ties and the public housing proposi- 
tion may be put on the ballot again 
in June. 

Bringing the score of communities 
accepting new low-rent operations to 
five was the election held in Decem- 
ber in Oxnard. Voters there ap- 
proved the construction of 160 low- 
rent units by a vote of 1908 to 708. 
Success of the public housing issue in 
Oxnard has been credited partly to 
the city council. Favoring construc- 
tion of more public housing as a part 
of the community's program to clear 
substandard housing, the council be- 
fore the election distributed a pro- 
motion pamphlet that describes the 
role the community’s existing 260- 
unit public project, in operation 
since 1953, has played in up-grading 
the housing supply. 

Stockton, California promises to 
be the next battleground for public 
housing, with the “zero hour” set for 
June 5. Emphasizing the theory that 
business will be lost by realtors should 
voters approve more public hous- 
ing, the Stockton realtors’ board is 
already lining up its members on 
committees that will attempt to turn 





the tide of public sentiment against 
the low-rent program. On the other 
hand, a citizens housing committe: 
that is made up of a cross section 
of the community 
from churches, civic groups, a variety 
of organizations, and private individ- 
uals—-has taken up the cause for 
public housing. Private contributions 
have financed a modest but wide- 
spread program of community edu- 
cation that makes the most of the 
successful operation during the past 
four years of Stockton’s present 400- 
unit project, Sierra Vista Homes, 
and of the extreme need for more 
low-rent units to fit in with the com- 
munitywide home improvement pro- 
gram 


representatives 


Several additional California com- 
munities will hold referenda on June 
J in conjunction with the state pri- 
mary election. 


SAVANNAH COUNCIL CERTIFIES 
NEED FOR 337 PUBLIC UNITS 


Just 10 days under a January 19 
deadline, Savannah’s city council on 
January 9 adopted a resolution cer- 
tifying the city’s need for 337 units 
of low-rent public housing under the 
housing amendments of 1955. Dis- 
appointed realtors, who had fought 
hard against the action, retaliated by 
announcing their intention to press 
for increasing membership on the 
Savannah housing authority’s board 
of commissioners and Mayor W. Lee 
Mingledorff, Jr. has said he plans 
to recommend a realtor to fill an up- 
coming vacancy on the board. 


The city council action was taken 
only after an attempt to get time to 
conduct a survey of the need was 
sidetracked. The Public Housing Ad- 
ministration took a firm stand on a 
deadline date, thus forcing the issue. 
The final decision was preceded by 
two long hours of debate, during 
which the pros and cons were hotly 
discussed. 


Representatives of local realtors, 
supported by the president of the 
local homebuilders association, led 
the opposition. They argued that any 
more public housing in the city would 
have an adverse effect on private 
plans that they said were under way 
to provide Negro housing. Under 
pressure from these opponents, the 
city council adopted the resolution 
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only with the stipulation that the 
housing authority rent its units at 20 
per cent less than the prevailing rate 
for private housing. W. H. Stillwell, 
housing authority executive secretary, 
commented that the stipulation was 
okey with him “inasmuch as that has 
been the law for 17 years.” 


PUBLIC HOUSING OPPONENTS LOSE 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS REFERENDA BATTLE 

Despite what Dean Pieper of the 
Public Housing Administration’s Fort 
Worth office calls an “uphill cam- 
paign,” advocates of public housing 
won the last round in a fight for 
public support in Baytown, Texas. 
In March, Baytown citizens went to 
the polls for a special balloting to 
determine whether the local housing 
authority should proceed with plans 
to augment its 60-unit program with 
150 more units. They voted 1018 to 
857 in favor of public housing. 

Opponents of public housing 
‘orced the special balloting. When 
the city council in December ap- 
proved the housing authority’s re- 
quest to seek more units, the Bay- 
town real estate board filed a protest 
and asked for a public hearing. The 
hearing resulted in the special elec- 
tion. 

Led by Baytown realtors and or- 
ganized into the Baytown Home- 
owners Association, opponents of 
public housing waged an expensive 
pre-election battle that included 
newspaper advertising, handbills, 
and other promotion devices. The 
supporters of the low-rent program 
successfully fought the realtors’ cam- 
paign using only “letters to the edi- 
tor,” a few newspaper stories, word- 
of-mouth contacts, and whatever ad- 
vertisements local labor groups, in- 
dividuals, and organizations were 
able to place in newspapers during 
election week, 


FIRST ONE-FAMILY SECTION 220 
HOMES GO UP IN PERTH AMBOY 
Orders are being taken on the first 
completed single-family residences to 
have qualified for section 220 Fed- 
eral Housing Administration mort- 
gage financing. Selling for about 
$13,000 to $17,000, the dwellings are 
part of what will eventually be a 
195-home development in Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey. The Perth Amboy 
project is the first redevelopment 
operation in the country to result 
in single-family homes and it is the 
state’s first project under Title I of 
the housing act of 1949 to have 
reached the construction stage. 
Work on the project was initiated 
in 1950, when the local housing au- 
thority set out to acquire title to 606 
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individual lots in a 48-acre blighted 
area. Last July, after residents had 
been relocated, buildings demolished, 
and property improved, the land was 
sold at public sale to the Oaklyn 
Construction Corporation. The re- 
developer began work immediately. 

The first four homes completed, 
now serving as models, are Cape Cod 
and ranch-type dwellings of frame 
construction. FHA issued its first 20 
commitments (one per dwelling 
unit) for the project on April 10; by 
April 13, 88 commitments had been 
issued. 

Meanwhile, in prospect for Perth 
Amboy is the rebuilding of two oth- 
er areas. The housing authority al- 
ready has acquired and cleared a 
more than ll-acre site just three 
blocks from a main business section 
of the city; the land, now available 
for disposal to private developers, is 
contemplated for reuse as high-rise 
rental apartments. And work has 
been started by the authority on a 
third project, to be undertaken 
under the urban renewal provisions 
of the housing act of 1954. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. PROGRAM GETS 
MORE SETBACKS, SOME SCRUTINY 

As the JourRNAL went to press, final 
approval of Webb & Knapp’s rede- 
velopment plan for what is known as 
Area C in Washington, D. C. was 
virtually assured (see March Jour- 
NAL, page 98) but the district’s re- 
development-renewal troubles aren’t 
over yet. Residents of Washington’s 
Foggy Bottom - George Washington 
University area are putting up a last- 
ditch fight to halt any urban renewal 
studies for the neighborhood and the 
snail-pace at which progress was be- 
ing made on the city’s pilot redevel- 
opment project, known as Area B, led 
Albert M. Cole, administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
to order in early April that red tape 
be cut to a minimum to help speed 
the start of construction. An out- 
come of all the delays: some of the 
agencies responsible for renewal ac- 
tivities have been invited to take a 
second look at their operations. 

Foggy Bottom 

District commissioners in Decem- 
ber set up plans for a 10-block slum 
elimination project for the Foggy 
Bottom area; they intended that it 
should round out already extensive 
voluntary rehabilitation in the neigh- 
borhood. Then in January, the com- 
missioners announced a plan to study 
the adjoining 36-block George Wash- 
ington University area, with an eye 
to setting up an urban renewal proj- 
ect that would permit university ex- 





pansion and some other private and 
public construction. These two ac- 
tions were the targets of recent com- 
plaints from residents and land own- 
ers of the neighborhood. Spokesmen 
for the owners argued that normal, 
private activity in the area has al- 
ready pointed toward substantial 
new construction and that “confu- 
sion” likely to be engendered by 
planning a renewal project would 
endanger some private investment 
plans. The District commissioners 
decided to go ahead with their study, 
anyhow. 

Then in February six Foggy Bot- 
tom landowners filed suit in District 
court against the commissioners 
Specific complaints: (1) laws de- 
signed for “extensive slum clearance” 
were being applied to an area in 
which the value of land had in- 
creased 100 per cent in the past five 
years; (2) more than half the area 
is open ground or slated for clear- 
ance by the city under the insanitary 
buildings act or by private develop- 
ers; (3) the project contemplates 
taking private property by eminent 
domain to sell to the university for 
private purposes; (4) a private hear- 
ing was not held before the com- 
missioners set up the plan; (5) the 
value.of the plaintiffs’ land “has been 
irreparably diminished” because of 
“common knowledge” that designa- 
tion of an area for urban renewal 
causes a “stagnation” of private im- 
provement. 

However, the court gave the com- 
missioners the go-ahead on their 
study to determine whether to launch 
an urban-renewal slum clearance 
project in the university neighbor- 
hood and, in so doing, cleared the 
way for the redevelopment land 
agency to ask for federal funds to 
finance the study. Basis for the judg- 
ment: (1) the litigation had been 
“prematurely brought”; (2) the “in- 
jury and damage which the com- 
plainant fears are entirely specula- 
tive’: (3) “every public interest 
seems to deny the action.” The at- 
torney for the landlords has said the 
case will be appealed. 

Area B Redevelopment 

“A strong official drive is on to 
‘get something above ground’ this 
fall in the now largely cleared, 80- 
acre tract . . . formerly the site of 
some of the city’s worst slums.” 
That’s how the Washington Post and 
Times Herald described action taken 
after Mr. Cole expressed his impati- 
ence at the way things had been go- 
ing in Area B. 

Most recent difficulties in Area B, 
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which, with the adjoining Areas C 
(the Webb-Knapp area) and C-1, 
will guarantee redevelopment of al- 
most all of southwest Washington, 
stem from a revision of boundaries. 
(An earlier problem was withdrawal 
of the original redeveloper—see Au- 
gust-September 1955 JourNaL, page 
267). Mr. Cole called together fed- 
eral and district officials concerned 
with the project in late March; he 
gave his promise to do all that he 
could to speed up approval of the 
new boundaries and he urged those 
in attendance to do the same. 
Hopes are to have construction 
contracts signed with the redevelop- 
er, Scheuer and Stevens, a New York 
combine, by early summer. 


Coordination Needed 


Out of the district’s difficulties 
with urban renewal programs has 
come the realization that something 
has to be done about pinning down 
responsibilities and clarifying proce- 
dures for future Washington slum 
clearance projects. Robert E, Mathe, 
assistant engineer commissioner for 
urban renewal, has asked that a 
meeting be called of representatives 
of all agencies concerned with re- 
newal. Purpose of the meeting: (1) 
to develop a statement of “who is 
responsible for what” and (2) to set 
up a “step by step procedure for ur- 
ban renewal projects.” Agencies rep- 
resented at the meeting would be the 
board of commissioners, the National 
Capitol Planning Commission, the 
redevelopment land agency, and the 
National Capital Housing Authority. 


SEATTLE AUTHORITY COMPLETES 
SLUM CLEARANCE IN ONE MONTH 

What probably amounts to one of 
the smallest projects in the history 
of slum clearance in America was 
undertaken in April by the Seattle 
Housing Authority. The problem: 
an abandoned frame hotel across the 
street from one of the authority’s 
projects, pictured above. The solu- 
tion: purchase of the property by the 
authority for $7000. 

The old Barona hotel, near the 
Yesler Terrace low-rent project, was 
long recognized by the neighborhood 
community council, the city, and the 
authority as a fire and health haz- 
ard, a dangerous lure to children at 
play, and a hideout for unsavory 
characters. Condemnation notice to 
the absentee owner indicated that 
abatement proceedings would be a 
long drawn out process that might 
or might not secure eventual remov- 
al of the building. 

In the interests of speed and as- 
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Seattle authority buys hotel as community service 


sured removal, the authority took the 
matter in its own hands and offered 
to purchase the property at its ap- 
praised value. The owner accepted 
and, in less than a month, the au- 
thority awarded a demolition con- 
tract at a bid of $1647. 

Plans for the property are indefi- 
nite. If necessary, it may be used for 
relocating families in Yesler Terrace 
buildings that are in the way of a 
proposed highway; it may be used as 
the site of a central storage build- 
ing for the authority; or it may be 


held for resale. 


RICHMOND BOARD PROVES NEED 
FOR LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 

“The needs of the lowest income 
groups can only be met through the 
provision of additional low-rent pub- 
lic housing.” This was the finding 
of a study conducted by Richmond, 
Virginia’s relocation advisory board, 
an official group that includes in its 
membership the presidents of the lo- 
cal home builders and realtors asso- 
ciations, bankers, investors, and oth- 
er business leaders. Result of the 
study: the local housing authority 
has received city council okey to 
seek the balance of the units (894 
reserved for the city by the federal 
government in 1950. 

The relocation advisory board was 
created by the city council to find 
some answers as to where to relocate 
the estimated 1730 families that will 
be displaced by projects now in pros- 
pect—a turnpike, a 15-acre slum 
clearance - public housing program, 
and a 45-acre plan, known as the 
Carver redevelopment project. In 
making its study, the relocation 
board concentrated on families to be 
uprooted by the turnpike, since that 





see below ) 


project is slated for earliest action 
and because it was felt that lessons 
learned in that area could be applied 
elsewhere. 

Honestly admitting that it viewed 
public housing as only a last resort 
measure, the board first set out to 
determine if, how, and to what ex- 
tent private builders could supply 
relocation housing. Here’s what 
they found out: the private market 
cannot provide two-bedroom units 
for less than $40 per month rental, 
nor four-bedroom units for less than 
$75 (neither figure includes cost of 
utilities); 59 per cent of the families 
to be displaced by the turnpike have 
insufficient income or resources to 
enable them to obtain decent housing 
on the private market. “On the 
basis of survey information of 
the families affected,” the board’s 
report notes, “the great need is for 
housing at rents under $35 per 
month including utility expense and 
providing up to four bedrooms. Such 
accommodations can be provided 
only in low-rent public housing.” 


CITY CHARTER USED AS BASIS FOR 
CORPUS CHRISTI'S RENEWAL PLAN 
Corpus Christi may serve as a 
model for other Texas communities 
that have faced up to the need for 
urban renewal. The Texas legisla- 
ture last year ignored requests that 
redevelopment enabling powers be 
given to cities but there are no state 
laws expressly denying cities the 
right to conduct redevelopment ac- 
tivities so Corpus Christi has 
gone ahead and launched an urban 
renewal project using its city char- 
ter powers as a legal basis. Although 
it is the first city in the state to win 
approval of its “workable program,” 
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Corpus Christi is not the first to at- 
tempt to overcome the lack of state 
enabling legislation; San Antonio 
tried unsuccessfully a few years ago 
to get federal approval of a redevel- 
opment program that would have 
similarly relied on its city charter 
powers. 

Progress on the Corpus Christi 
project to date: (1) in December, 
1955 the city asked the federal gov- 
ernment for a $88,100 planning ad- 
vance for a 254-acre urban renewal 
project; (2) in February, a legal 
brief was submitted to the Urban Re- 
newal Administration showing that 
the city charter is so worded that 
implied in its provisions are the pow- 
er of the city to condemn property 
for slum clearance and to issue bonds 
for that purpose; (3) in March the 
city’s workable program was ap- 
proved; (4) on May 3, the city was 
declared eligible for section 221 Fed- 
eral Housing Administration mort- 
gage insurance to help rehouse low- 
income families displaced by urban 
renewal activities. 

The Corpus Christi project grew 
out of expressway planning. City 
leaders decided that plans for new 
highways could be tied in with re- 
newing a major substandard area. 
Lawyers were asked to establish 
proof of the legality of such action 
and city planners went ahead with 
their work. At present, plans call for 
the removal or rehabilitation of some 
12,000 substandard dwelling units 
and for the prevention of future 
slums through long-range planning, 
zoning, and vigorous code enforce- 
ment. The project is expected to 
cost about 6 million dollars. The 
section 221 help authorized will pro- 
vide 212 units for relocation pur- 
poses, half of which may be new 
construction. 


URBAN RENEWAL DIRECTOR POST 
CREATED IN PORTLAND, OREGON 
With prospects bright for an ur- 
ban renewal planning advance from 
the federal government, Portland, 
Oregon has set up the post of urban 
renewal director within the frame- 
work of housing authority operations. 
Oregon state law permits the author- 
ity to assume the renewal function 
but, with the recent upheaval of the 
authority staff (see August-Septem- 
ber JouRNAL, page 267), the mayor’s 
advisory council on urban renewal 
recommended that a separate office, 
apart from an executive director over 
straight housing operations, be estab- 
lished to supervise renewal activities. 
To date the planning commission has 
been handling the technical work of 
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preparing for an urban renewal pro- 
gram. 

Positive action on a renewal pro- 
gram for Portland was touched off 
last October when a formal resolu- 
tion requesting that the city council 
approve a proposed urban renewal 
project was drafted (see November 
1955 JourNaL, page 411). In late 
November the council took the rec- 
ommended action and in February 
the city made formal application to 
the Urban Renewal Administration 
for $44,000 in advance planning 
funds for an 85-acre site, a part of a 
total 350 acres that has been under 
study for renewal. 

The intention is to proceed with 
the 85-acre site, which is in need of 
clearance, and then backtrack and 
study further the rest of the area, 
where it is believed rehabilitation will 
do the trick. Tentative plans for the 
area to be redeveloped include an 
auditorium and a recreation center. 
It has also been suggested that the 
location would be suitabie for hospi- 
tals, commercial establishments, and 
apartment buildings. 


TWO CALIFORNIA CITIES MAKE 
PROGRESS IN REDEVELOPMENT 


With the approval by the Urban 
Renewal Administration of a 58-acre 
renewal project, Sacramento in 
March became the first community 
in California to take advantage of a 
unique feature of the state’s commu- 
nity redevelopment act—a_ clause 
permitting a city to finance projects 
via bonds backed by anticipated in- 
crease in tax revenues after rede- 
velopment (see February 1953 Jour- 
NAL, page 573). However, a_ Los 
Angeles project undertaken without 
federal assistance may end up using 
the state financing provisions. 


Sacramento—URA Commissioner 
James Follin on March 2 approved 
a temporary loan of $8,577,420 and 
a capital grant of $3,577,420 for use 
of the Sacramento redevelopment 
agency in an urban renewal project 
for an area flanking the state capitol 
mall. Deficit of the operation—or the 
difference between cost of acquiring 
and preparing land for redevelop- 
ment and the return from resale of 
the improved land—has been esti- 
mated at $5,366,130, By selling reve- 
nue bonds “guaranteed” under the 
“anticipated tax return” provision 
of the state law, the city will con- 
tribute both cash and noncash local 
grants-in-aid as its one-third share 
of the project. 

Almost half of the 854 dwelling 


units now in the area have been 
found to be substandard and 433 
families will have to be relocated. 
Plans for reuse of the land call for 
high-rise and garden-type dwellings, 
a public parking lot, a hotel, and 
other commercial, public, and semi- 
public uses. 


Los Angeles—Wrecking of sub- 
standard buildings in what is known 
as the Ann Street redevelopment 
project area got off to a start in 
January to make way for a new in- 
dustrial district about one mile from 
Los Angeles’ civic center. The 33- 
acre project is being financed by the 
city with money made available by a 
half million dollar revolving fund 
(see February 1954 JourNAL, page 
46). When plans for the project were 
first announced, it was said that if 
a write-down were needed to com- 
plete the operation, the state law 
provision would be employed to keep 
financing in local hands. 

Present plans call for the clearing 
of 12 acres; it is estimated this opera- 
tion will cost the redevelopment 
agency about 1.1 million dollars. 
Other existing industrial buildings 
will be brought up to standard and 
fitted into plans for the area. By the 
start of 1956, about 65 families had 
been moved from the area and re- 
located in other housing at rentals 
comparable to what they had been 
paying. Eventually, about 200 fami- 
lies will have been relocated. 

The Ann Street project is consid- 
ered a pilot operation for the 150 
million dollar redevelopment of what 
is known as Bunker Hill (see Janu- 
ary 1955 JouRNAL, page 12). 


PHILADELPHIA “SMALL SITE" PLAN 
MEETS WITH RESIDENT OPPOSITION 

Philadelphia’s new policy of scat- 
tering public housing projects on 
small sites throughout the city has 
met with opposition from residents in 
neighborhoods slated for a tryout of 
the new plan. On April 4, the hous- 
ing authority announced public hear- 
ings and named the 21 sites selected 
for the construction of a total of 
about 2500 units reserved for the 
city under the 1955 housing amend- 
ments. According to the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, “Public reaction in almost 
all neighborhoods was instant and 
angry.” Opposition to the sites, each 
intended for use for a 20- to 200-unit 
project, left the authority in a dilem- 
ma as to whether or not to proceed 
with plans and, as the JouRNAL went 
to press, no definite decision had 
been reached. 

Among those who have been pub- 
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licly urging the authority to go ahead 
with the sites selected are: the Bulle- 
tin—its columns have been packed 
with evidence that public housing 
does not drag down a neighborhood ; 
the Philadelphia Daily News—it also 
presented favorable information on 
how public housing affects neighbor- 
hoods; the citizens advisory commit- 
tee to the housing authority—it pre- 
pared and distributed a press release 
on the findings of its studies in rela- 
tion to the site selection; and the 
Philadelphia Housing Association 
it, too, issued a favorable 
release. 

The local board of realtors, as of 
JourNat press time, had not taken a 
stand on the matter. However, on 
April 21, the board asked that the 
housing authority defer until May 1 
any decision on the sites in order to 
give the realtors an opportunity to 
conduct a survey of the sites and sub- 
mit recommendations. “We'll be 
happy and delighted to have the 
comments of the real estate board,” 
Walter E. Alessandroni, executive di- 
rector of the authority, replied. How- 
ever, he pointed out that authority 
investigations would have to proceed 
as usual, although “chances are fairly 
good the decision won’t be made be- 
fore May 1.” 

The selection of the 21 sites was 
not a hasty affair. More than 60 par- 
cels of land were investigated and 
subjected to a scoring system that 
was intended to weigh all positive or 
negative factors in regard to each 
site. In addition to maps of each 
neighborhood, detailed information 
was obtained en neighborhood char- 
acteristics, costs, environmental fac- 
tors, community facilities, and effect 
on other city improvement programs. 
Before a final decision was reached, 
the housing authority had put into 
use the resources, staffs, or recom- 
mendations of a large number of 
public agencies and citizens groups, 
including the city planning commis- 
sion, the redevelopment agency, the 
city health department, the commis- 
sion on human relations, the health 
and welfare council, the citizens 
council on city planning, the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association; and 
the fellowship commission. The sites 
finally selected were chosen because 
they permitted economical use of 
vacant land; because it was believed 
they would improve conditions in 
older, but stable, residential areas; 
or because they would accomplish 
clearance in the oldest sections. 

Basic reasons for the opposition of 
residents to the sites selected, accord- 
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ing to the Bulletin, are: (1) indigna- 
tion born of surprise—the first eight 
sites were advertised for public hear- 
ing in a legal notice that included no 
explanation from the authority; (2) 
discovery of what the authority's new 
site policy means in “concrete neigh- 
borhood terms;” (3) conviction that 
the policy would mean racial integra- 
tion in neighborhoods at present all- 
white. 

The authority's small-site plan 
went into effect only after both pub- 
lic and citizen groups concurred in 
recommending the diversified pro- 
gram of small developments in vari- 
ous types of neighborhoods. One of 
the arguments in favor of the plan 
had been that, since the proposed 
projects would house only from 20 
to 200 families, residents of an area 
would not have to fear that the char- 
acter of a neighborhood would be 
changed by the introduction of low- 
income families from slum areas. 


WINSTON DRIVES IN WINNING RUN 
FOR BALTIMORE RENEWAL TEAM 

“Mr. Oliver C. Winston is in a 
position somewhat akin to that of a 
pinch hitter who goes into the ball 
game in the ninth inning, when 
everything is all tied up, and success- 
fully drives home the winning run.” 

That’s how the Baltimore Evening 
Sun described what's happened in 
the city in regard to urban renewal 
operations since October, when Oli- 
ver C. Winston, executive director 
of the local housing authority, agreed 
to “pinch hit” as renewal coordinator 
until the post could be put on a per- 
manent basis (see November 1955 
JourNAL, page 410). 

Here’s the boxscore on achieve- 
ments since Mr. Winston went to 
bat: (1) the city hired nine nation- 
ally recognized experts to study re- 
newal operations (see March Jour- 
NAL, page 97); (2) the Urban 
Renewal Administration okeyed a 
$2333 grant under the section 314 
“demonstration” program for docu- 
mentation of the city’s technique in 
record keeping of renewal opera- 
tions (see April JouRNAL, page 124) ; 
(3) what the Sun called the “win- 
ning run’’—federal approval of $7,- 
700,000 for two redevelopment proj- 
ects; and (4) the clincher—just as 
the JouRNAL was going to press, 
URA approved $228,240 in plan- 
ning funds for the city’s first all-out 
renewal project. 

One of the redevelopment proj- 
ects approved, known as the Broad- 
way plan, was originally contemplat- 
ed for reuse for middle-income rent- 


al housing; however, the site will be 
used, instead, for a dormitory for 
Johns Hopkins medical students, 
housing for Hopkins personnel, an 
apartment hotel, a retail shopping 
section, a new school, and a recrea- 
tion center. Approval of the second 
redevelopment project—known as 
Area 12—has made possible the 
clearance of a neighborhood for 
use as a_ state office center: at 
present, state offices are scattered 
throughout the city at a sacrifice to 
efficiency and economy. The renewal 
plan approved is for a 200-acre area 
known as Harlem Square. 

Now that federal officials have 
given the nod to the Broadway, Area 
12, and Harlem Square projects, the 
Winston team can go to work on two 
other proposed plans: the Camden, 
or Area 7, redevelopment project 
and a plan to secure a $250,000 grant 
from federal authorities to help build 
a new wing at City Hospitals. Othe: 
projects that may be in prospect: 10 
acres of land, slated for private de- 
velopment, that surround the site 
selected for the new state center and 
clearance of the slum fringe around 
Baltimore’s downtown section. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN ADOPTS LAW 
CONTROLLING BUILDING DESIGN 
An ordinance that has attracted 
attention in cities from coast to coast, 
according to Madison, Wisconsin’s 
building superintendent, was enacted 
in February by the city’s common 
council. The ruling provides that 
building permits may not be issued 
for a proposed single-family resi- 
dence in A-1 or A-2 residential zones 
or agricultural zones if the architec- 
tural design or functional plan is 
either too similar, or too at variance, 
with other buildings in the neighbor- 
hood. The Wisconsin supreme court 
had earlier upheld the constitution- 
ality of “aesthetic” building controls 
(December 1955 Journal, page 454 
Here’s how the law operates. A 
three-day waiting period has been 
set from the time of application for 
a building permit, until the time of 
issuance. The name of the appli- 
cant and a description of the land on 
which the proposed building is to be 
constructed are publicly posted dur- 
ing this period and the building in- 
spection superintendent or a prop- 
erty owner in a one-mile radius of 
the proposed site may file an objec- 
tion to granting of a permit. A city 
board, made up of the planning di- 
rector, engineer, and park supervisor, 
will stage hearings on any case to 
which objections have been filed. 
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REHABILITATION OPPORTUNITIES 
SPOTLIGHTED BY FHA AND VA 

Both the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and the Veterans Admin- 
istration have recently been wising 
up the public as to what financing 
aids for rehabilitation are available 
through their offices. 

Remodel . . . Repair .. . Repay 
... with FHA is the title of a book- 
let, recently put out by FHA, ex- 
plaining its Title I program of prop- 
erty improvement loans. In addi- 
tion to defining the program, the 
16-page publication differentiates 
between the types of property im- 
provements that are and are not 
eligible for FHA backed loans; tells 
how to apply for such loans; offers 
tips to a property owner on how to 
get his money’s worth in dealings 
with contractors; and, by means of 
a chart, shows the cost of Title I 
loans to borrowers. 

Meanwhile, through the support 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, the VA has been do- 
ing some spotlighting of a heretofore 
little known section of the GI bill 
of rights, 501B, which provides that 
a veteran can purchase an existing 
dwelling in need of repairs and then 
incorporate both the purchase price 
and the cost of rehabilitation in a 
long-term, low-interest VA guaran- 
teed mortgage. NAREB is boosting 
section 501B as part of its Build 
America Better program. 


EVIDENCE OF NEED FOR CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN CONSERVATION 

Here’s new evidence, based on the 
experience of almost 30 cities, that 
citizen participation is an all-impor- 
tant ingredient in any recipe for suc- 
cessful rehabilitation-conservation 
drives. 

As a move to assist a citizens’ 
committee in the preparation of a 
minimum standards housing code, 
the Omaha office of urban renewal 
recently conducted a survey of 26 
cities in the 250,000 to 500,000 
population class to find out as much 
as possible about their urban renewal 
experience. Here, according to the 
survey report, is the common thread 
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running through successful rehabili- 
tation programs as reported by cities 
from coast to coast: “Traditional 
citizen participation is a significant 
democratic element of the program, 
with citizens taking part in the crea- 
tion of the programs, and guiding 
their administration through advisory 
and appeal board action. Although 
technical agencies are established to 
study the problem and to administer 
the programs, this is done within the 
general framework of citizen enlight- 
enment activities, citizen participa- 
tion, and citizen guidence.” Most of 
the rehabilitation officials who par- 
ticipated in the survey stressed the 
importance of public education and 
information programs, citizen groups 
made up of informed leaders of 
neighborhoods, and a citywide ad- 
visory group. 

Experience in Dayton during the 
past year underscores the need for 
citizen. participation in conservation 
and rehabilitation activities. During 
the intensive code enforcement drive 
that started in March 1955, the 
city’s housing inspection and slum 
prevention bureau set out to win 
citizen cooperation. Results: $445,- 
000 worth of rehabilitation accom- 
plished by property owners, with not 
a single case taken to court. “The 
continued emphasis of the bureau is 
on citizen cooperation,” declares the 
chief housing inspector, Leslie Hite- 
man, “since that is the only way that 
lasting results in neighborhood im- 
provement can be achieved.” 


SCHOOL TIES HOUSING STUDY IN 
WITH CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
Sixth-graders in Detroit’s Wingert 
school have been given the opportu- 
nity to learn, via the classroom, the 
meaning of the conservation program 
that is now in full force in their own 
neighborhood. Like the housing stud- 
ies included in the curriculum of 
Baltimore schools (see April 1956 
JournaL, page 130), the Detroit 
study plan emphasized the impor- 
tance of citizen participation in con- 
ducting a_ successful conservation 


program. 


The idea for the Detroit school 
program was born last December, 
when a social studies teacher re- 
ceived literature from the Detroit 
Committee for Neighborhood Con- 
servation and Improved Housing ex- 
plaining how the committee was go- 
ing about the task of improving and 
preserving the city’s middle-aged 
neighborhoods. Learning that the 
Wingert school was in an area slated 
for conservation, the teacher saw a 
made-to-order opportunity for giving 
his students a first-hand view of con- 
servation machinery in action. He 
decided to use classroom work as a 
means of indoctrinating students with 
the concepts of good housing. 

How did the kids like the idea? 
The teacher of the unit evaluates 
student reaction in these terms: “The 
pupils were vitally interested, as the 
work concerned them directly. They 
exhibited improved knowledge in 
problem solving and of working 
closely with the community. They 
attacked rather difficult reading dili- 
gently in order to produce facts for 
study.” 


Study Plan 


Here’s how the study unit was 
conducted: first, background infor- 
mation was supplied and then the 
students were sent out to investigate 
and participate in community con- 
servation activities. Introductory ma- 
terial included a discussion of the 
growth of Detroit and the resulting 
aging of certain neighborhoods, films 
on neighborhood conservation, and 
literature more or less scaled to the 
reading powers of . sixth-graders. 
Then a more intensive study of the 
problems inherent in conservation 
movements was undertaken. The 
pupils were organized into study 
committees; the committees and their 
functions were: (1) beautification— 
to study neighborhood beautifica- 
tion and to interview neighborhood 
experts; (2) ordinance—to study 
city laws applicable to conservation 
and to survey the neighborhood to 
see if ordinances were being obeyed; 
(3) expressway—to investigate exist- 
ing expressways and their effects on 
the immediate neighborhood; (4) 
mural and poster—to construct ma- 
terials that convey messages concern- 
ing neighborhood conservation; (5) 
interview—to interview a member of 
the neighborhood conservation com- 
mittee. Each committee brought the 
fruit of its labor before the class for 
discussion and in addition adult 
members of the neighborhood were 
(Continued column three, page 181) 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


ROBERT D. SIPPRELL SAYS: 








Now that the season is on for 
NAHRO ‘regional council annual 
conferences, it is my hope that the 
subject of housing and welfare serv- 
ices will be given important atten- 
tion in conference discussions. I know 
full well that many authorities may 
have immediate pressing problems 
that sound more important and are 
more readily definable. The rela- 
tionship of housing to welfare serv- 
ices, however, has extensive ramifi- 
cations under present conditions of 
public housing occupancy and man- 
agement. It is pleasing to note that 
NAHRO?’s national Management 
Committee and its Research and Sta- 
tistics Committee have addressed 
themselves to this subject. 

I am not referring simply to the 
procedure for handling welfare or re- 
lief clients in public housing, al- 
though this function is an important 
part of the subject. In its totality, 
the housing and welfare relationship 
has a bearing on management, main- 
tenance, financial stability . . . and 
even influences public attitudes to- 
ward the program. 

In the early days of the public 
housing program, some of its more 
vociferous opponents used the ex- 
pression “you can’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear” when they sought 
to decry the idea of rehabilitating 
families from slum areas. This atti- 
tude was very much resented by 
housing pioneers, who felt that social 
uplifting could easily be made to go 
along with improved housing condi- 
tions. It is quite obvious now, how- 
ever, that a rise in family living 
standards does not always automati- 
cally take place when slum families 
move into public housing. And the 
trend in occupancy today, with dis- 
placed families representing a large 
source of intake, calls for a realistic 
facing-up to this problem. 


What to Do? 


It is an experienced fact that a 
family transplanted from a substan- 
dard area to a public housing unit 
needs more “adjustment” assistance 
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and guidance than if it remained in 
substandard housing. Many local 
authorities are currently attempting 
to define a “nuisance family”’—to 
find a solution to the situation where 
one family’s habits or social stan- 
dards destroy the peaceful living of 
dozens of others. A quick answe1 
is eviction .. . which might be quit 
justifiable on a case basis. But it is 
an answer that evades or postpones 
the broader issue. 

What is the responsibility of hous- 
ing management in this situation? 
Can we afford to lose tenancy, face 
property destruction, and sustain 
public criticism because of these fam- 
ilies? And then there is that touchy 
question: what happens to the so- 
called “nuisance family” if excluded 
from public housing? 

These questions need a lot of dis- 
cussion. They have strictly local as- 
pects in the first instance but col- 
lectively have a national impact on 
the public housing program. It might 
seem a strange incongruity that such 
an issue comes to the surface during 
a period of prosperity and high level 
economy. But it is not so strange 
when we realize that rising family 
income levels and liberalization of 
home purchase plans have brought 
us face to face with the hard-core 
families whose domestic and social 
maladjustments are far greater than 
those confronting public housing ten- 
ants 12 to 15 vears ago. It is a 
challenge to the very purpose and 
existence of public housing. 

A Community Problem 


This problem is not that of the 
housing authority alone. It is a 
community problem, with housing as 
its central focus. Both housing agen- 
cies and social service agencies have 
failed in many instances to coordi- 
nate their special and particular re- 
sources. It is in this direction that 
a working formula must be devel- 
oped. There is no better place to 
search out this missing link than at 
a NAHRO conference, which should 


embrace both housing and welfare 


service interests. Local NAHRO 
membership should make an effort to 
see that welfare service interests are 
brought into the conference circle 
and that a better working relation- 
ship and a mutual appreciation of 
common problems are developed out 
of conference discussions. 


Robert D. Sipprell, May 1956 





SAVING CITIES— 
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invited to address the group on con- 
servation. 

News of the experiment at the 
Wingert school apparently got out, 
for the teacher and the student com- 
mittee chairmen were invited to pre- 
sent their study unit on a television 
show sponsored by Wayne Univer- 
sity and a seven-minute film showing 
the total class engaged in committee 
work also was shown. 

One valuable outcome of the whole 
venture, according to the teacher, is 
that “the pupils learned directly that 
much of the problem of conservation 
must be, and can be, solved by the 
residents.” He believes that since 
“tomorrow's citizens must have a 
thorough understanding today of this 
problem,” neighborhood conservation 
should be made a regular school 
study. 


SHOCK TREATMENT PROVES CURE 
FOR SMALL TOWN SLUM AILMENT 

“Shock ’em’’—that was the tactic 
employed in 1954 by Laverne Spears, 
then an insurance agent and now 
mayor of Rossville, Kansas, to set 
wheels rolling to give the little town 

population 577) a new look. Armed 

with a movie camera, Mr. Spears 
went hunting for rubbish piles, dilapi- 
dated buildings, and every other eye- 
sore in town. What he shot, when 
translated into the uncompromising 
terms of film, proved enough of a 
shocker to unite the entire commu- 
nity in a drive to rehabilitate the 
whole town. 

Here are the results of less than 
two years’ work: half the stores in 
town have new fronts; homes have 
been spruced up; every church has 
been repainted and some have new 
shrubbery; the park has new flood- 
lighted tennis and horseshoe courts 
and running water in its picnic area; 
a new housing development is going 
up on the edge of town; and the citi- 
zens of Rossville, who learned the 
value of civic spirit during the drive, 
have been awakened to other com- 
munitywide activities. 

(Continued column two, page 186) 
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Aiseciation News 





During the March-April-May pe- 
riod in Association affairs the talents 
and time of scores of NAHRO mem- 
bers were tapped for a wide variety 
of purposes. At a Board of Gover- 
nors meeting in Chicago March 
20-21, NAHRO testimony on 1956 
housing legislation was developed, 
plans for the 1956 annual confer- 
ence in New York were outlined, 
and the Association’s general budget 
and program were reviewed. Direc- 
tion came from the Board, too, on 
the specific programs on which the 
Association’s committees, regional 
councils, and sections are currently 
working, as reported below. 


Federal-Local Relations Commit- 
tee—At its second meeting of the 
year, the committee met with top 
staff members of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration in Washington 
on April 10. Discussions covered 
PHA consolidated purchasing con- 
tracts, modified budget procedures, 
consolidation of budgets and records 
of projects under the same annual 
contributions contracts, and the rec- 
ord on new contracts under the 45,- 
000 unit allocation for fiscal year 


1956. 


Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare—With over 20 members in 
attendance, the committee met in 
New York for a stimulating two- 
day meeting on March 15 and 16. 
Discussions covered the several pro- 
posals now before the Congress for 
housing for the aged, the varying 
public housing programs also up for 
congressional attention, the extent 
and character of the social problems 
now confronting public housing man- 
agement, the need for more social 
work skills and housing-welfare co- 
operation in both the public housing 
program and the urban renewal pro- 
gram generally. A draft statement on 
the role of citizen participation in ur- 
ban renewal was reviewed and passed 
along to the NAHRO Board of Gov- 
ernors for action. A recommenda- 
tion was made that both public and 
private welfare agencies seek to give 
priority, where possible within the 
legal limits under which they oper- 
ate, to “problem” families relocated 
from clearance areas into either pub- 
lic or private housing. It was also 
recommended that PHA review its 
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manual on community facilities, with 
the Joint Committee offering its con- 
sultant services for the job. 


Public Relations Committee—At a 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
April 9, with 11 members in attend- 
ance, the committee charted the fol- 
lowing activities: encouraging fuller 
use of NAHRO’s recording The Pub- 
lic Housing Story by direct contact 
with local radio stations: making the 
film bibliography, developed last year 
by the committee, available to li- 
braries and universities; increasing 
press coverage for NAHRO activi- 
ties, including the national confer- 
ence; regularly distributing national 
facts and figures that can make good 
“fodder” for local public relations 
programs; developing a public rela- 
tions guide for small authorities. 

To implement its program, the 
committee appointed the following 
subcommittees and chairmen: An- 
nual Reports Competition, Mrs. El- 
eanor R. Walters: Public Relations 
Tips, Drayton S. Bryant; Public Re- 
lations Programs at National and 
Regional Conferences, Frederic A. 
Fay: Public Relations Guide for 
Small Authorities, William I. Dono- 
van; Films and Recordings, John H. 
Brandon; National Press Subcom- 
mittee, Richard K. Bernstein; Exec- 
utive Subcommittee, Robert S. Moy- 
er. 


Management Committee —- Major 
problems of management policy were 
discussed at an April 10 meeting in 
Washington, D. C. Among them: 
rent-income ratio, on which the com- 
mittee is working with the Research 
and Statistics Committee in an effort 
to get foundation support for a re- 
search study; recommended changes 
in allowable deductions, to be pre- 
sented for PHA approval; fixed vs. 
interim rents, with recommendations 
regarding definition of hardship cases 
to be presented to PHA; setting wel- 
fare rents; management problems of 
scattered site projects (see page 


163). 


Retirement Committee — At a 
meeting in Washington on April 10, 
the committee discussed the possibil- 
ity of setting up a group life insur- 
ance plan for local authority em- 
ployees. Facts and figures from one 


insuror were evaluated and a num- 
ber of questions for future study de- 
veloped. 


Relocation Committee—On March 
5-6 the committee held an organi- 
zational meeting in Washington at 
which a number of subcommittees 
were appointed to study specific 
problems. Among the assignments to 
subcommittees were: to organize a 
section 314 demonstration project; to 
study relocation problems of small 
neighborhood commercial establish- 
ments and, particularly, to consider 
financial assistance to them: to ex- 
plore possibilities of making more 
reliable housing supply determina- 
tions in advance of relocation activi- 
ties; to meet with Clarence E. Herdt 
of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion on manual revisions: and to de- 
velop recommendations for standards 
of determining limitation of financial 
assistance. 

At an afternoon session, represen- 
tatives of the subcommittee on relo- 
cation of NAHRO?’s Joint Committee 
on Housing and Welfare met with 
the committee to discuss areas of 
mutual interest. Representing the 
joint committee were Reginald C. 
Johnson, director of the department 
of housing activities of the National 
Urban League, and Howard W. 
Hallman, of the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association. 

Second meeting of the year con- 
vened in Washington on May 17 and 
18. 


REGIONAL COUNCILS 

The 1956 regional conference sea- 
son got off to a lively start in late 
April, when the first meeting of the 
year was held in Daytona Beach by 
the Southeastern Regional Council 
(see page 185). During May, a con- 
ference-a-week was on the sched- 
ule: Middle Atlantic, Buffalo, May 
10-11; Southwest, San Antonio, May 
14-16; Pacific Southwest, Coronado. 
May 23-25; North Central, St. Louis. 
May 27-30. Only June conference 
planned was the New England meet- 
ing—June 27-29 in Groton, Connec- 
ticut. 

Wind-up of the season comes in 
July with a Pacific Northwest con- 
ference. The council announced 
plans for the meeting following an 
April 20 executive committee meet- 
ing, noting that it would again hold 
its conference in conjunction with 
the annual Institute of Government 
at the University of Washington the 
second week in July. On the first 
day of the mecting, delegates will 
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attend Institute sessions on subjects 
related to housing and renewal, the 
region’s annual business meeting, 
and the annual banquet. The second 
day will be devoted to sessions 
planned by the region on manage- 
ment, maintenance, legislation, and, 
tentatively, a commissioners session. 

Two other major spring events of 
the regional councils were the Mid- 
dle Atlantic council’s commissioners 
workshop and a management train- 
ing conference sponsored by the 
North Central Region. 


Commissioners Workshop The 
Middle Atlantic commissioners work- 
shop, held March 8-9 in Reading, 
Pennsylvania (see April JoURNAL OF 
Housinc, page 142), was subjected 
to an evaluation by the regional ex- 
ecutive committee at a meeting in 
New York on April 20. Verdict: 
such workshops are beneficial and 
should be continued but with 
some changes in emphasis and oper- 
ation. To encourage attendance by 
more commissioners, it was recom- 
mended that consideration be given 
to limiting attendance to commis- 
sioners; selecting locations with an 
eye to convenience of transportation: 
holding the workshops on Friday and 
Saturday to minimize time taken 
from occupations; and strongly urg- 
ing participation by at least one com- 
missioner from each authority in 
the area for which a workshop is 
planned. It was also suggested that 
special efforts should be made to at- 
tract newly appointed commissioners 
and that programs should be planned 
to be of interest to such newcomers. 
It was also proposed that programs 
be planned to give more opportunity 
for general discussion by _partici- 
pants. And the committee will con. 
sider scheduling one- or two-day 
workshops in various parts of the 
region, on a schedule somewhat sim- 
ilar to that followed for shirtsleeve 
maintenance Clinics. 


Management Training Conference 

The North Central Regional 
Council sponsored a management 
training conference, under the chair- 
manship of William N. Millich, su- 
perintendent of housing operations 
of the Detroit housing commission, 
on March 20-21 at Toledo’s Weiler 
Homes. Theme of the conference 
was “Working Tools, Mutual Re- 
sponsibilities, and Economy in Proj- 
ect Operations.” 

To encourage active discussion, 
the 85 participants, all public hous- 
ing administrative personnel from 
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ictured at the North Centra egional Council’s Management Training 
Pictured at the North Central Reg 1 C ls M ee 


Conference are (left to right): William N. 


Miulich, superintendent of 


housing operations, Detroit Housing Commission; Frank Pearce, chief of the 
occupancy section of the Public Housing Administration’s Chicago office; 
Daniel Ramsdell, management officer for PHA in Chicago; Samuel S. Good, 
director vu‘ PHA’s audit branch, Washineton, D. C.:; McClinton Nunn, execu- 
tive director of the Toledo housing authority and regional president ; Channing 
M. Bolton, director of PHA’s management branch, Washington, D. C.; and 
Edward F. Arnolds, attorney for PHA in Chicago. 


Michigan and Ohio, were split into 
two groups and sessions were repeat- 
ed for each group. Subjected to in- 
tensive examination were such man- 
agement problems as income limits 
and rent schedules, fiscal audits and 
audit exceptions, rent collection pro- 
cedures, and project operating costs. 

Five staff members of the Public 
Housing Administration assisted in 
the training sessions. Edward F. Ar- 
nolds, assistant attorney in the Chi- 
cago regional office, led discussion on 
cooperation agreements and annual 
contributions contracts. C. Daniel 
Ramsdell. management officer of the 
Chicago office, took part in sessions 
on maintenance labor rates and fiscal 
audits and exceptions. The audit 
session was led by Samuel S. Good. 
director of the PHA audit branch. 
A session devoted entirely to occu- 
pancy was chaired by Frank H. 
Pearce, chief of the Chicago oc- 
cupancy section. Channing M. Bol- 
ton, director of the central office 
management branch, was present as 
an observer. 

One of the principal values of the 
two-day meeting, according to Mc- 
Clinton Nunn, director of the To- 
ledo authority and president of the 
region, was the opportunity provided 
for federal and local officials to ex- 
change ideas on an informal basis. 
Regional plans for the year call for 
scheduling additional conferences 
for administrators in other areas. 


CHAPTERS— 

New York Metropolitan Chapter 

The chapter held its annual meet- 
ing April 24. Officers elected for the 
1956-1957 program year were: pres- 
ident—Roger W. Flood, chief of the 
Manhattan, Bronx, and Staten Is- 
land housing division of the New 
York City authority; vice-president 

John J. O’Rourke, field officer of 
the New York State division of 
housing; secretary — Miss Elisabeth 
Coit, principal project planner of 
the New York City authority; and 
treasurer—Cyril Newman, secretary, 
New Rochelle authority. 

Elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee were: Milton Saslow, president 
of Nassau Management Company; 
William L. Poulson, chief of Brook- 
lvn and Queens housing division 
New York City authority; Joseph F. 
Reilly, director of research of the 
Newark authority; and Jesse M. 
Laff, commissioner of the Yonkers 
authority. 

Discussing plans for the coming 
year, President Flood stressed the 
need for more growth in the chap- 
ter,.appropriate to the size of pro- 
grams and staffs in the area from 
which the chapter draws its mem- 
bership. 

A lively question and answer pe- 
riod was stimulated by an address on 
“Modern Trends in Design and 
Planning” by Hugh McClellan, chief 
of planning of the New York City 
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Maintenance staff demonstration at Alamo Chapter meeting 


authority. Mr. McClellan showed 
exhibits and discussed designs of 
past, present, and future buildings, 
with explanations of reasons for 
changes. 


Great Lakes Chapter—This chap- 
ter threw open its doors for a late 
March meeting to everyone interest- 
ed in Detroit’s urban renewal pro- 
gram. “Detroit’s Workable Program 
in Action” was described in detail 
by a panel of city employees, who 
covered each of the seven require- 
ments for a city to qualify for fed- 
eral urban renewal funds. Robert E. 
Lamey, assistant superintendent of 
housing operations of the Detroit 
housing commission, served as mod- 
erator. 

The system of codes and ordi- 
nances governing housing and relat- 
ed matters was covered by W. J. 
Robinson, administrative assistant of 
the city’s department of buildings 
and safety engineering. George Vili- 
can, Jr., principal planner of the De- 
troit plan commission, discussed the 
city’s master plan and neighborhood 
analyses and W. Joseph Starrs, ur- 
ban renewal coordinator for the 
housing commission, explained how 
the Detroit program is administered 
and financed. Mrs. Bette Jenkins, 
the housing commission’s director of 
research, information, and statistics, 
discussed the relocation of displaced 
families. How broad citizen partici- 
pation required by the federal gov- 
ernment is developed was explained 
by Mel Ravitz, director of neigh- 
borhood organization for the plan 
commission. 


Alamo Chapter — “Looking at 
someone else’s job” was the idea be- 
hind a maintenance exhibit spon- 


sored by the Alamo Chapter — and 
the conclusion was that the mainte- 
nance staff’s lot is a happy one. 

The chapter met on March 27 in 
San Antonio with the Maintenance 
Committee serving as hosts. After 
informal talks on various mainte- 
nance operations, the group was 
taken on a tour of the central main- 
tenance shop to observe maintenance 
in action. The operations they saw: 
formica being cut to size for drain- 
boards; window shades cut and 
sewed; and lawn mowers being put 
in condition for the spring season. 
The maintenance staff explained 
other operations, such as recharge 
and repair of refrigerator units, mak- 
ing and repairing screen doors, auto- 
motive repairs, painting, etc. 

Commenting on the “friendly at- 
mosphere and pleasant surroundings 
of the maintenance shop,” the chap- 
ter reporter wrote: “After seeing the 
Central Maintenance staff looking so 
gay, hearing them whistle a happy 
tune, and watching them work, my 
job of beating a typewriter and filing 
papers bores me to tears. . . . Main- 
tenance work is interesting as well as 
joyous.” 

The chapter is taking an active 
part in the Southwest Regional 
Council’s annual conference. Plans 
include a chapter-sponsored coffee 
hour on May 13 to provide an op- 
portunity for conventioneers to get 
together. 


Southern California Chapter—At 
a dinner meeting in March, chapter 
members turned their attention to 
urban renewal. William H. Claire, 
assistant executive director of the 
community redevelopment agency of 
Los Angeles, addressed the group, re- 





viewing the aims and objectives of 
a redevelopment program and giving 
highlights and information on _ re- 
development projects now under way 
or in the planning stage in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Claire showed exhibits of 
the work of his agency to demon- 
strate his talk. George L. Black, 
president of the chapter, commented 
on the close relationship between the 
slum clearance objectives of public 
housing and the redevelopment pro- 
gram. 


Puget Sound Chapter—A one-day 
management clinic was sponsored by 
the chapter in March, attended by 
approximately 35 housing manage- 
ment people from the Puget Sound 
area. In charge of the clinic was 
Henry B. Lecy, chief of the occu- 
pancy section of the Public Housing 
Administration’s San Francisco of- 
fice. 

At its annual meeting in February, 
the chapter changed the date of elec- 
tion and installation of new officers 
to September in order to have the 
chapter program year conform to the 
national program year. 


SHIRTSLEEVE CLINICS— 

The second round of shirtsleeve 
clinics is already under way, with the 
Southwest region the first to report 
its full schedule of clinics for the 
coming year. Through the joint ef- 
forts of William Badon, executive di- 
rector of the New Iberia authority, 
and Charles C. Barnes, chief of op- 
erations engineering of PHA’s Fort 
Worth regional office, two clinics 
have already been held—in New Or- 
leans and in Lafayette, Louisiana 
and the following are scheduled: 
Shreveport, Louisiana—June 11-12 
Little Rock, Arkansas—June 14-15 

Houston, Texas—June 25-26 

Waco, Texas—June 28-29 

McAllen, Texas—September 10-11 
San Antonio, Texas—September 13-14 
Lubbock, Texas—September 24-25 
Dallas, Texas—October 15-16 

Fort Worth, Texas—October 18-19 

The North Central region held its 
first clinic of the year in St. Louis 
April 16-17, with Kenneth A. Par- 
melee, executive director of the Gary 
authority, in charge. Another clinic 
is scheduled for May 28-29 in St. 
Louis during the regional conference. 

Ohio authorities cooperated in a 
clinic in Columbus May 1-2, the 
third such all-state clinic in Ohio 
to date. William B. Hammer, chair- 
man of the Ohio Maintenance Clinic 
Planning Committee, reports that a 
special feature planned for the clinic 
was exhibits of labor- or money-sav- 
(Continued column one, page 186) 
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Many workshops and few general 
sessions: that’s a clue to the nature 
of the annual conference of the 
Southeastern Regional Council, held 
April 22-25 at Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida. Almost 450 housers and rede- 
velopers from all states in the re- 
gion, plus regional and national 
leaders, congregated for the meeting. 

Program 

NAHRO President Robert D. Sip- 
prell, in the opening address of the 
conference, enumerated problems 
that need to be tackled now: “the 
gap that appears to exist between 
social welfare services and housing 
developments ;” rent-income ratios: 
a realistic program for the aging; 
the increasing problem of broken 
families; new ideas in design; better 
methods of encouraging investment 
in urban renewal; and the problem 
of relocating families. 

Charles F. Palmer, a pioneer in 
the housing field and author of 
Adventures of a Slum Fighter, in an 
address at a luncheon honoring past 
presidents of the region, urged con- 
ference participants to unite in a 
“slum clearance crusade.” He called 
for a positive NAHRO program, 
warning delegates against becoming 


“just administrators” of public hous-, 


ing. 

Other highlights of the conference 
were addresses by Urban Renewal 
Administration Commissioner James 
W. Follin and Public Housing Ad- 
ministration Commissioner Charles 
E. Slusser. Commissioner Slusser, 
speaking of his recent visits to proj- 
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ects all over the country, said: “Un- 
fortunately, a large number seem to 
have as their outstanding character- 
istic a similarity that places an insti- 
tutional stamp upon them.” Major 
responsibility for making or break- 
ing a project, he said, “. . . must 
still lie with you. . . It isn’t what 
we tell you to do, but what you do 
and how you do it that counts.” 

Insofar as PHA’s policies, proce- 
dures, standards, and methods of op- 
eration contribute to this sameness, 
Mr. Slusser said, “The public inter- 
est will be best served if PHA, within 
the limits of its authority and re- 
sponsibility, amends such policies as 
will contribute in any degree toward 
better planning and design.” Re- 
garding disadvantages of excessively 
large projects: “We have inaugurated 
a new policy that not only permits 
but encourages the use of small scat- 
tered sites. We have found 
beyond doubt — that even a small 
project, properly and _ strategically 
located, serves to check the spread 
of blight” (see page 163 

Commissioner Follin expressed the 
opinion that “We are experiencing 
a full blown and nationwide urban 
renaissance,” with more than 360 
projects in 220 different communities 
being carried out with federal assist- 
ance. He added: “Public opinion 
has awakened to the fact that slums 
and blight are no longer a necessary 
evil, that the tools exist for doing 
away with them, that indifference to 
civic decay is a luxury no modern 
community can afford.” 







General session on management 


Social aspects of management and 
management’s fiscal responsibilities 
were subjects of a general session de- 
veloped by Philip R. McCown, ex- 
ecutive director of the Sarasota au- 
thority and chairman of the regional 
Management Committee. A second 
general meeting was arranged by the 
region’s Public Relations Committee, 
under the chairmanship of William 
H. McIntyre, executive director of 
the Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
authority. 

The remainder of the conferenc« 
was given over to intensive examina- 
tion of specific problems in work- 
shop sessions. In addition to dis- 
cussion leaders, panels of experi- 
enced persons were on hand to an- 
swer questions and stimulate discus- 
sion in workshops on accounting, 
problems of urban renewal, rental 
and occupancy, development, fed- 
eral-local relations, and technical 
and maintenance problems. A spe- 
cial workshop was held for commis- 
sioncers. 

Early-comers were greeted at the 
region’s traditional “Early Birds’ 
Party,” held in the hotel’s Ocean 
Room on Sunday evening. Delegates 
had another opportunity to’ relax 
from the business of the conference 
at a buffet dinner on Tuesday eve- 
ning, which was followed by a dance 
in the Ocean Room. 

Commercial exhibits included 15 
booths, where delegates had an op- 
portunity to observe new products, 
discuss them with salesmen, and 
shop around for new ideas. A total 


Left: At opening session of meeting (from left to right), The Reverend Glen B. Murdock, Daytona Beach; Mayor 
Francis W. Morrison, Daytona Beach; NAHRO President Robert D. Sipprell; M. B. Satterfield, president of 


the region; and John D. Lange, NAHRO’s executive director. Right: The new regional officers 
Sawyer, secretary-treasurer; Harold J. Dillehay, president; Frederic W. Fay, vice-president 


Mrs. Effie W 
to take office in October 





of 49 prizes were awarded by the 
exhibitors. 
Annual Business Meeting 

The conference wound up with the 
annual regional business meeting at 
which officers for the 1956-1957 pro- 
gram year were elected. New officers 
are: president — Harold J. Dillehay, 
executive director of the Charlotte 
authority; vice-president — Frederic 
A. Fay, executive director of the 
Richmond, Virginia authority; secre- 
tary-treasurer—Mrs. M. R. Sawyer, 
administrative assistant of the Gads- 
den, Alabama authority. 

Elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee were: John H. Busse of the Cov- 
ington, Kentucky authority; Arthur 
C. Conyers, of the Birmingham au- 
thority; Jack A. Corbett, executive 
director of the McComb City author- 
ity; David Dick, chairman of the 
Newport News authority; Thomas 
A. Dyer, executive director of the 
Tampa authority; Gerald Gimre, 
executive director of the Nashville 
authority; Clyde S. Jarrett, execu- 
tive director of the Charleston au- 
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thority; Walter E. Lee, Sr., executive 
director of the Waycross, Georgia 
authority; Marvin B. Spence, execu- 
tive director of the Kinston, North 
Carolina authority; and Keith Tur- 
ner, executive director of the Gaff- 
ney, South Carolina, authority. 
Committee Meetings 

Two regional committees held 
meetings prior to the opening of the 
conference. The Technical and 
Maintenance Committee had a 
breakfast and business session, 





As a token of 
appreciation, members 
of the Southeastern 
Regional Council 
presented all who have 
served as council 
president since 1940 
with certificates similar 
to the one pictured 
left. The awards were 
made at a special Past 
Presidents Luncheon 
during the regional 
conference. 


chaired by C. S. Holt, supervisor of 
maintenance of the Richmond hous- 
ing and redevelopment authority, 
followed by discussions of the im- 
portance of buying quality merchan- 
dise, regular inspections, and main- 
tenance performed from service re- 
quests vs. preventive maintenance. 
The Tenant Selection Committee 
sponsored a breakfast meeting, 
chaired by Mrs. Elizabeth K. Long, 
administrative assistant of the Co- 
lumbus, Georgia authority. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS— 
(Continued from page 184) 
ing devices used by authorities in the 
State. 

Up-state New York authorities, in 
a PHA-NAHRO pilot clinic in Syra- 
cuse April 26-27, switched emphasis 
from operations to management as- 
pects of design—how best to avoid 
errors of the past and profit from 
experience in designing projects un- 
der new or future programs. PHA 
consolidated contracts were also dis- 
cussed as a basis for local authority 
purchases: their purpose and _ their 
effectiveness in cutting administra- 
tive and maintenance costs. 

Another Middle Atlantic clinic is 
scheduled for June 6-7, when the 
Baltimore authority will be host to 
a grounds clinic. 

The success of the clinics in cut- 
ting maintenance costs was con- 
firmed at a joint PHA-NAHRO 
meeting in PHA’s New York office 
on March 28. The meeting was 
called to evaluate and make plans 
for the future of the clinics in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
regions, with results to be applicable 
on a nation-wide basis. 

Concentration for the next series 
of clinics, it was decided, should be 
on questions of administration, fi- 
nancing, and tenant relations rather 
than physical operations, with a pi- 
lot clinic in Syracuse on April 26-27 


to test out the new program (see 
left). 

Plans are under way to develop 
material useful in scheduling and 
running the clinics. A committee is 
working on a guide for discussion 
leaders and a handbook on how to 
run clinics will be developed later. 
Efforts are also being made to build 
demonstration equipment that can 
be transported from one clinic to an- 
other for training purposes. 








SAVING CITIES— 
(Continued from page 181) 
Behind Rossville’s transformation 
was the Community Improvement 
Association, a group organized with 
the help of the Kansas Power and 
Light Company. The association was 
invited to the premiere of Mr. 
Spears’ movies and, convinced that 
the town was drastically in need of 
fixing up, the members formulated 
plans and put them before the Lions 
Club, which, in turn, took the lead 
in lining up 30 other local organiza- 
tions behind the campaign. Then a 
public meeting was called, the movies 
shown, and those in attendance asked 
to jot down their personal gripes 
about the town. The final organiza- 
tional step was to name 26 commit- 
tees (just about every family in the 
locality was represented on a com- 
mittee) to act on the suggestions. 
Then the work began, with almost 


everyone contributing time and labor 
toward improving the town. 

Cost of the project to the commu- 
nity: $1000, raised through a street 
dance, a pancake feed, a ball game, 
and a couple of bingo parties. Chief 
ingredient of success: elbow grease, 
according to the publisher of the 
local newspaper, who maintains that 
any other small town can do the 
same thing if its citizens will pitch 
in and work. 


CINCINNATI CODE ENFORCERS 
ARE QUICK-CHANGE ARTISTS 


With quick-change-artist agility, 
the housing bureau of Cincinnati 
slips into many roles in the day-to- 
day drama of enforcing the city’s 
minimum standards housing code. 
The 1955 annual report issued re- 
cently by the bureau shows that in 
addition to handling its usual duties, 
it has performed admirably as a 
social welfare agency and as the un- 
heralded exterminator of a local pet 
peeve—too little parking space. 

Here’s an example of the bureau as 
a social case worker. The owner of 
a building considered unfit for human 
habitation turned out to be a woman 
“18 months too young for a deserved 
old-age pension,’ who eked out an 
existence from a store in the unsightly 
structure. Bureau assignment: (1) 
convince the lady the building’s got 
(Continued column two, page 190) 
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Member of the firm of Lucas and Thomas, Washington, D. C. 


ONCE PROPERTY CONDEMNED, NOT 
POSSIBLE TO ABANDON ACTION 

Here was this baker, Oreste Piz, 
who, with his sons, operated a bake- 
ry for some 20 years in Denver. They 
specialized, not in Piz pies, as one 
would guess, but in French bread 
and hard rolls, which required spe- 
cialized equipment. And here was 
the Housing Authority of the City 
and County of Denver, which in 1951 
began negotiations with Piz for the 
acquisition of his property as part of 
a housing project. 

The authority, as was altogether 
appropriate, was assembling the land 
Piz-meal. Well, the authority offered 
$27,500; Piz wanted $50,000. The 
negotiations getting nowhere, in the 
spring of 1952 the authority filed a 
condemnation suit and later a peti- 
tion for immediate possession, show- 
ing that a contract had already been 
let for the project’s construction, one 
part of which was smack on Piz’ 
property. The case came to trial in 
August of that year and the jury re- 
turned a verdict of $58,860, which 
included the value not only of the 
land and buildings, but also of the 
oven, boiler, refrigeration room, and 
other items that the jury found to be 
either physically or constructively 
annexed to the realty. 

Giving the baker this much money 
was more than the authority could 
stomach, so it filed a motion to dis- 
miss the whole thing. Said indignant 
Piz, in effect: “You can’t abandon 
me now. When you started to con- 
demn, and with your full knowledge, 
I went ahead and built a new plant 
in a different part of town where I 
can continue to make my inimitable 
French bread and rolls. What the 
estoppel’s going on here? And any- 
way you didn’t act in good faith be- 
cause you dismissed the case at the 
suggestion of the PHA in Washing- 
ton.” 

At the hearing on the motion to 
dismiss, it developed that the locai 
authority's negotiator knew that Piz 
was building a new bakery. Maybe 
Piz could operate two bakeries. “Did 
you have any use for another bak- 
ery?” asked Piz’ lawyer. “Well,” said 
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Piz, “about as much use, sir, as you 
would have for a third leg.” “I take 
it,” said the local authority's lawyer, 
“that answer means no.” 

Equally as clear was the fact that 
the general counsel of PHA had 
recommended to the local authority 
that it dismiss the condemnation 
suit. 

The trial court made findings that 
Piz must certainly have considered 
half-baked and concluded that the lo- 
cal authority could abandon the 
action; that any damages suffered by 
Piz were recoverable in a separate 
action; that there was no estoppel, 
since the authority intended to ac- 
quire Piz property at a price it con- 
sidered reasonable and it considered 
the jury verdict unreasonable. 

The questionable right to sue for 
damages did not aPiz the baker, so 
he appealed to the supreme court of 
Colorado, which, on November 7, 
1955, reversed the trial court (Oreste 
Piz v. The Housing Authority of the 
City and County of Denver). Refer- 
ring to Piz and not his products, the 
state’s highest court said that he was 
left “high and dry” with two bakeries 
and cited, with approval, a Califor- 
nia case, with facts that square “with 
the facts of the case at bar,” Times- 
Mirror Co. v. Superior Court of Los 
Angeles (44 P. (2d) 547). A petition 
for rehearing was denied on Decem- 
ber 5, 1955. 

This case is of commanding inter- 
est to all attorneys handling condem- 
nation matters and to all local au- 
thorities concerned with federal-local 
relationships. 


MASSACHUSETTS COURT UPHOLDS 
BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT PLAN 

“All or nothing” said the plain- 
tiff in the case of McAuliffe @ Burke 
Co. v. Boston Housing Authority. 
The plaintiff objected to a procedure 
under which the Boston Housing 
Authority proposed to condemn an 
area within a designated boundary 
line for redevelopment, except for 
seven particular lots. 

The April 2, 1956 opinion of the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court 
held that the plaintiff had a stand- 
ing to raise the point because the 


plaintiff's land was to be taken but 
the point itself was held to be not 
well taken. The court pointed out 
that the state’s redevelopment law 
does not require that an authority 
must take all land in a clearance 
area. The court said it was not go- 
ing to disturb the considered judg- 
ment of the authority that certain 
structures, if left existing, would fit 
in with the authority’s scheme of re- 
development of the area. 

The court took occasion to refer 
to its two previous decisions, Papa- 
dinis v. Somerville (see Novembe1 
1954 JourRNAL oF HousiINno, page 
405), and Despatchers’ Cafe Inc. v. 
Somerville Housing Authority (see 
May 1955 JournaL or Hovusine, 
page 166), both of which sustained 
the slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment program in Massachu- 
setts. It also made reference to the 
United States Supreme Court case 
of Berman vy. Parker (see December 
1955 JournaL oF Hovusine, page 
445), quoting from that case that it 
was not “the function of the courts 
to sort and choose among the vari- 
ous parcels selected for condemna- 
tion.” 

The important question of relo- 
cation was also raised by the plain- 
tiff, who pointed out that the law 
requires that the redevelopment 
plan must be sufficient to indicate 
method for the relocation of per- 
sons living in an area to be cleared. 
The court, in answer to this argu- 
ment, referred to the local author- 
ity’s plans showing the number of 
public housing dwellings it had 
available and expected to have avail- 
able and the local authority’s reci- 
tal that there is a sufficient addi- 
tional number of available private 
dwelling units in Boston to absorb 
persons who will be compelled to 
move from the project area. “The 
plan in this respect cannot be said 
to be inadequate,” the court ruled. 


HHFA HELD NOT LIABLE IN SUIT 
CLAIMING REDEVELOPMENT INJURY 
Twenty-one New Yorkers brought 
an action in the United States dis- 
trict court for the District of Colum- 
bia, to restrain Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Administrator Cole 
and the Urban Renewal Commis- 
sioner from making cash advances 
to New York City under the urban 
redevelopment program pursuant to 
the Housing Act of 1949 for what 
is known as the Washington Square 
project (Allied-City Wide, Inc., et 
al v. Cole, et al). The government's 
motion to dismiss was granted and 
(Continued column one, page 190) 
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JOH-Q1—PORCELAINIZED PANELS 

A new look for bathrooms and 
kitchens at an old-fashioned price. 
That’s the promise made by the 
manufacturers of Porc-Lin-Ply, new 
porcelain-faced plywood panels that 
are said to be tough enough even for 
outdoor use. 

The low cost of the new panels, 
the claim is, was made _ possible 
through a standardization that en- 
ables mass production methods. All 
the panels are 36 by 96 inches and 
5/16 inches thick. The colors are 
also standardized; panels are avail- 


able in nine attractive shades—black, 
white, turf green, vintage wine, 


Amazon green, rocket red, sunbeam 
yellow, fog grey, and blueberry blue. 

Here’s what the manufacturers say 
makes Porc-Lin-Ply tough enough 
to withstand hard usage: (1) the 
panel “face” is a 30-gauge, .012-inch 
steel plate, treated with two coats 
of porcelain, fused under a_ 1600- 
degree heat to get a hard, semi- 
matte finish; (2) the core of the 
panel is of %4-inch exterior grade 
plywood; and (3) the panel backing 
is a rustproof metal sheet. Despite 
its sturdiness, Porc-Lin-Ply, the claim 
is, weighs only 1.75 pounds to the 
square foot and can be handled 
easily. It can be cut with a power 
saw to any any size right on the job. 


When properly installed with 
moldings and caulking that can be 
purchased from the manufacturer, 
Porc-Lin-Ply carries a_ two-year 
weatherproof guarantee. Other fea- 
tures of the new panels pointed out 
by the manufacturer are: they resist 
odors, ordinary acids, oil, grease, 
smoke and solvents; they clean as 
easily as glass; they will not fade, 
peel, crack, craze, or stain. 


JOH-92—TUBING FOR DUCTS 





That’s 
above: a new tubing that is said to 
be finding favor in prestressed con- 
crete construction and as built-in 
ducting for concrete walls and floors 
for widely distributed wiring and 
piping lines. 


Titeflex 500 pictured 
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This new type tubing is produced 
by a patented European process that 
winds a thin metal strip into a tube 
of the desired diameter. The tube 
has a smooth bore on the inside and 
helical ridges on the outside, a com- 
bination that gives it the double ad- 
vantage, according to the manufac- 
turer, of light weight and great 
strength. 

For use in prestressed construction 
work, the tubing is made of lead- 
coated steel strip, making it corro- 
sion-resistant and permitting easy 
sliding of stressing cables into the 
tube. 

The external ridges of the tubing 
give it a good grip for anchoring 
to concrete, the claim is, and it is 
stiff enough so that it can be se- 
curely placed inside concrete forms 
with a minimum of supports and 
anchorages, Despite this stiffness, 
Titeflex 500 is said to be capable of 
being bent by hand, so that it can 
be made to fit complicated duct lay- 
outs. It requires no special cutting 
tools; composed of a thin gauge 
metal, it can be cut with a knife 
right on the job. 

The tubing is available in seven 
sizes ranging from 7g inches ID to 
2 inches ID, with weight running 
from .11 pound per foot to .26 
pound per foot. 


JOH-Q3—CONCRETE STABILIZER 

Want a concrete suggestion that 
may pay off in big savings in the 
construction of concrete multi-story 
buildings, slab-on-ground floors, and 
flat roofs? Here’s a tip from the 
agent of a new process: add Elasti- 
zell to concrete mixes. 

Elastizell is a chemical compound 
made of a foaming agent and a 
water soluble plastic agent. When 
combined in a special mixer with 
wet concrete—made of ordinary ma- 
terials like sand and cement—the re- 
sult, it is said, is a light-weight con- 
crete of homogeneous cellular or 
bubble structure that resists crack- 
ing. Special advantage claimed for 
the process: absolute control over 
the weight, strength, and density of 
the resulting concrete by simple ad- 
justment of the mixing time and ro- 
tational speed of the mixer, thus 
providing made-to-order concrete 
that exactly fills the bill for a wide 
range of purposes. 

For highly insulating roof fill, for 
example, strengths can be controlled 
to 300 to 600 pounds per square 
inch. The material can be pumped 
and worked easily, it is said, and the 
finished roof will not require so com- 
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plex a coating as would one of ag- 
gregate-type construction. 

On the other hand, for floor fill, 
the Elastizell process is said to ena- 
ble easy production of concrete of 
densities of from 40 to 150 pounds 
per cubic foot and strengths from 
600 to 3000 pounds per square inch. 
The big pay-off in using Elastizell 
treated concrete as floor fill, accord- 
ing to the agent, comes in multi- 
story construction. The treatment 
can provide concrete suitable for this 
purpose with a density of 70 to 80 
pounds per cubic foot, as contrasted 
to 150 pounds per cubic foot of or- 
dinary concrete. With the usual fill 
depth of 2% inches, the new con- 
crete is said to save 8 pounds per 
square foot over ordinary concrete. 
Elastizell is claimed to make possi- 
ble the finishing of a floor, with only 
one pour, to a true plane surface. 

For insulation jobs where strength 
is not a critical factor, Elastizell can 
produce concrete of densities as low 
as 30 pounds per cubic foot. It has 
been recommended for use as insul- 
ation for steam pipes laid in the 
ground to carry heat from one build- 
ing to another. 

Elastizell treated concrete can go 
a long way toward solving the 
building industry’s on-grade flooring 
problem, the agent says. Because of 
its low moisture-absorption factor— 
as low as 2 per cent, depending upon 
the weight—the new type concrete 
is said to overcome the moisture 
problem of ordinary concrete mixes 
and resist the moisture transmitted 
from subsoil to the surface of the 
slab. The dryness makes it possible 
to apply any type floor covering— 
cork and rubber tile, linoleum, par- 
quet-type wood floorings, wall-to- 
wall carpeting, It is said to cooper- 
ate with any type heating system to 
maintain uniform temperatures in 
the rooms in which it is used. 





GOT SOMETHING TO 
RAVE ABOUT? 

Have you used a new product 
lately that proved a real help, 
economy, or improvement in 
your work? If you’ve had good 
service from something new on 
the market, other JouRNAL 
readers would like to hear about 
it. Write to the JouRNAL oF 
Howvstne, describing the prod- 
uct, how you used it, and what 
the results were. 

And, don’t forget to use the 
handy check list on page 188 
to get more information on the 
products described in this issue. 
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JOH-94—TANK FLOAT 

Small, but plenty tough. That’s a 
description of a new toilet tank float 
that is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers for the life of the tank. 

The guaranteed float is made of 
a special material that is said to be 
unaffected by alkali, sulphur, and 
other water impurities that often 
wear out copper floats. A reinforced 
metal spud, an extra heavy and 
sturdy wall, and a special band 
around the center serve, according 
to the manufacturers, to prevent 
puncture or breakage during install- 
ation and adjustment of the float rod 
and to protect the trouble spots at 
which other floats sometimes give 
way during normal usage. To avoid 
one of the most common float prob- 
lems—-seam leakage—the new float 
is sealed by a special fluxing process. 

Though it’s small enough to use 
in little tanks, the float is said also 
to have a maximum lift and positive 
shut-off when used in large tanks. 
Its lighter weight and greater air 
capacity, the claim is, give the float 
creater buoyancy than those of even 
larger size. The float is said to have 
been thoroughly tested under water 
pressure. 


JOH-Q5—CAULKING COMPOUND 

Parflex will stick to the job in fair 
weather or foul. At least that’s the 
claim made for this caulking com- 
pound that has just come on the 
market after undergoing a six-year 
development and testing period. In 
addition to its weatherability and 
its excellent adhesion to a variety 
of materials—stone, concrete, mar- 
ble, aluminum, steel, brick, porce- 
lain enamels, and glass—Parflex, the 
claim is, won’t shrink, because it’s 
made of 100 per cent solids. 

The compound comes just about 
tailor made for any specific use, since 
it is available in strip or roll form 
in widths of up to 3 inches and in 
thicknesses 1/16 to 3% inches. Pre- 
caulking with Parflex ribbon is said 
to insure uniformly tight seams free 
of the voids that sometimes occur 
through careless gun caulking. And, 
as the ribbon can be lightly pressed 
into position at the same time that 
it is being unrolled, its use is said 
to speed the caulking operation by 
some 20 per cent. Another advan- 
tage pointed out by the manufactur- 
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ers is that use of this ribbon caulk- 
ing saves time required to load and 
clean guns and eliminates the mate- 
rial waste encountered with conven- 
tional caulking methods. 

Parflex is said to remain resilient 
to temperatures of -30 degrees F. 
and hold its form, without running 
or sagging, in temperatures of up 
to 200 degrees F. 


JOH-QO6—WINDOW PLATFORM 





Here’s a way to both add and sub- 
tract and wind up with plus 
marks in either case. Use of the new 
window _ platform brings 
added safety, the manufacturer says, 
and subtracted time from such jobs 
as painting, glazing, and washing. 

While in use, the platform rests 
on the outside sill of a window, as 
shown in the illustration. It is held 
firmly in place with a telescopic steel 
tube that is easily adjusted to fit 
any wall thickness. Rubber guards 
protect interior finish. The claim is 
that the tube can be adjusted to 
wall size in one minute and that 
one adjustment is usually sufficient 
for an entire building. The plat- 
form can be made to collapse for 
easy carrying from one window to 
another, or for compact storage. 

The guard rail measures 34 inches 
in height and, the manufacturers 
say, each bracket used is first tested 
for up to 800 pounds of weight. The 
platform comes in three styles for 
varying window widths: No. 1, win- 
dows up to 4 feet wide; No. 2, up 
to 6 feet; and No. 3, up to 7% feet. 
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COURT DECISIONS— 
(Continued from page 187) 
an appeal was taken to the United 
States court of appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, On March 1, 
1956 this court affirmed the district 
court’s order in a brief per curiam 
decision, of which the following is 
the second (and final) paragraph: 
“The district court dismissed the 
complaint on three grounds; the 
city is an indispensable party, there 
is no claim on which relief can be 
granted, and the plaintiffs lack 
standing to sue. We need not con- 
sider the first two. Appellants will 
be evicted, if at all, by condemna- 
tion proceedings lawfully maintained 
by New York City. One who will be 
injured by another’s lawful use of 
money has no standing to assert that 
a third person’s action in providing 
the money will be illegal.” Alabama 
Power Co. v. Ickes, 302 U. S. 464, 
480, 481. 


STATE COURT SAYS HAS NO POWER 
TO REVISE FHA "608" RENTALS 


Federal Housing Administration 
windfall cases are still bringing liti- 
gation. This time, a tenant in a New 
York project that had been financed 
with an FHA-insured mortgage 
brought an action asking for refund 
of rents claimed to be excessive once 
it was discovered that the builder 
had constructed the apartments at 
less than the FHA commitment. The 
New York court of appeals denied 
relief on the grounds that. state 
courts have no power to revise a 
federal official’s actions as authori- 
zed by Congress (in this case, ap- 
proving the rent schedule) and that 
there is no specific statutory provi- 
sion giving the tenant a remedy. 
Fieger v. Glen Oaks Village, Inc., 
February 16, 1956. 


FEDERAL COURTS DECLARED TO HAVE 
JURISDICTION OVER FHA LITIGATION 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, under the usual insured rental 
housing deal, has the right to elect 
directors of a project on the mort- 
gagor’s violation of its charter pro- 
visions. FHA having taken this step 
in a project, the former directors 
began to interfere, so FHA went to 
court—a federal district court—to 
get an injunction to stop these for- 
mer directors from meddling. The 
former directors attacked the juris- 
diction of the federal court, claiming 
the case didn’t arise under federal 
law. Wrong, said the United States 
district court for the eastern district 
of New York in a September 30, 1955 
decision in Mason v. Kavy. The ac- 
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ANNUAL REPORTS RECEIVED IN 1956 


With the 1955-56 annual reports competition time drawing near 
12 reports have been received at NAHRO’s Chicago office so far 
this year. These reports plus many of those received in late 1955 
are eligible for entry in the competition. 

NAHRO’s Public Relations Committee is planning the compe- 
tition, with Mrs. Eleanor R. Walters, executive director of the 
Monterey County housing authority, in charge for the second year. 
Entry forms and rules, together with criteria for judging, will be 
mailed to all housing and redevelopment authorities by early June. 

The current crop of potential entries includes two mimeographed 
reports, two printed by letterpress, four reproduced by offset proc- 
esses, and four newspaper reports, indicating the growing popularity 
of this latter method of reaching the general public. In length, the 
reports range from four to 32 pages and most of them contain illus- 
trative material such as maps, charts, or photos. 


City Type of Agency Ending 
Birmingham Housing June 30, 1955 
Denver Housing 1940-1955 
Detroit Housing October 31, 1955 
Los Angeles Redevelopment June 30, 1955 
Memphis Housing 1955 
Newport, Kentucky Housing Cumulative to 

December 1, 1955 
Oxnard, California* Housing 1945-1955 
Richmond, Virginia* Housing and 1955 


Redevelopment 
Housing 

Housing 1955 
Housing 1955 
Housing 


For Years or Year 


March 31, 1955 


1951-1955 








tion was brought for violations of the 
National Housing Act and FHA 
regulations under it. United States 
district courts have original jurisdic- 
tion of this type of civil action, the 
court held, since the act authorizes 
the commissioner to sue and be sued. 








SAVING CITIES— 

(Continued from page 186) 

to go; (2) pretend the building’s in- 
visible for 18 months; (3) after the 
pension comes through, find her an 
apartment she can afford. Only job 
left to do, according to the annual 
report, is to find some way to tear 
down the building, for the owner 
can’t afford the costs. 

One of Cincinnati's biggest head- 
aches has been the shortage of down- 
town parking space. While newspa- 
pers and citizens raged about the sit- 
uation, the 1955 report says, “the 
housing division has quietly provided 
almost 600 downtown parking spaces 
—simply as a by-product of law en- 
forcement.” While, as is admitted in 
the report, “that hasn’t solved the 
parking-problem . . . every little bit 
helps . . . In the last two years, 20 
sites have been cleared of dwellings 


and converted to parking lots be- 
cause owners came to the realization 
that the cost of compliance with 
minimum housing requirements in 
those buildings would have added 
further to the uneconomic use being 
made of valuable land on which the 
dwellings stood.” 


SHOW SIGNS OF PREPARING FOR 
REALISTIC WAR ON OMAHA SLUMS 

Omaha’s change of heart—where 
until recent months all hopes for 
slum clearance were pinned on en- 
forcement of outdated housing laws 
see December 1955 JouRNAL, page 
448)—-was demonstrated in January 
in three actions: 

1—The city council approved a 
proposal calling for the city to seek 
federal aid for a $75,000 redevelop- 
ment survey in a blighted neighbor- 
hood. 

2-—Mayor Rosenblatt went on rec- 
ord as giving redevelopment and the 
adoption of minimum _ standards 
housing laws high priority in 1956. 

3—An office of urban renewal, to 
operate under the building depart- 
ment, has been created. 
(Continued column three, page 192) 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Al17—RENEWAL COORDINATOR 

Applications are being invited for the 
position of urban renewal coordinator of 
Milwaukee. Salary: $7895 increasing to 
$9186 with length of service. Requires 
person capable of coordinating the city’s 
diversified blight prevention and elimina- 
tion program. Among duties are: serving 
as adviser to the mayor and community 
council on city and federal policy mat- 
ters: working with federal agencies and 
city organizations. Applicant must be at 
least 25 years old. Final selection will be 
made by the mayor. Send applications to 
Ovid B. Blix, City Personnel Director, 
Citv Hall, Milwaukee. 


A18—HOUSING DIRECTOR 

A city of 20,000 population, located 22 
miles northeast of Detroit, is looking for 
a person to serve permanently as director 
of a 100-unit low-rent public housing 
program, now in the preliminary applica- 
tion stage. Salary: $6058 to $6695. Hous- 
ing work is expected to require about 
half-time during preliminary develop- 
ment period; successful candidate, there- 
fore, will be assigned other city work, 
the nature of which will depend on his 
ability to fill in. Applicants should apply 
to: Personnel Officer, 26 Market Street, 
Mount Clemens, Michigan. 


A19—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 

The redevelopment agency of a Cali- 
fornia city of about 10,300 population is 
inviting applications from qualified can- 
didates for the position of executive di- 
rector. Salary starts at up to $10,000, 
depending upon qualifications. Public ad 
ministration experience is desirable. Ap- 
plications must be postmarked prior to 
midnight, May 31. Write to the Chair- 
man, Redevelopment Agency, City Hall, 
Yuba City, California for application 
forms. 


A20—RENTAL CHIEF 

To conduct the Philadelphia housing 
authority's tenant recruitment, tenant 
selection, and rental determination pro- 
grams and to direct the relocation of 
families from new housing sites. Position 
is permanent; starting salary, $7000 per 
year; retirement and other employee 
benefits. Send complete resume to Ber- 
nard Orr, Personnel Director, The Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority, 42 South 
15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


A21—CINVA DIRECTOR 
The Inter-American Housing Center 
CINVA) at Bogota, Colombia is looking 
for a director to supervise all professional, 
administrative, and service personnel. 
Salary range: $9000 to $10,000 per year 
plus a monthly service and cost of living 
allowance). CINVA, established under 
the program of technical cooperation of 
the Organization of American States and 
operating under the Pan American Union, 
is responsible for low-cost housing re- 


May 1956 


search, training housing personnel, and 
giving technical advice to governments 
(see January JourNAL, page 8). Among 
director's duties are: programming, bud- 
geting, administration, supervising train- 
ing and technical consultations, maintain- 
ing liaison with cooperating agencies, 
public relations. Candidates should have 
experience in housing research, teaching 
administrative ability; knowledge of Latin 
American social, economic, and techno- 
logical problems: and ability to use both 
English and Spanish. Applicants should bs 
available for work in June. Mail ap- 
plications to: Personnel Division, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. ¢ 


A22—COUNCIL DIRECTOR 

The Lake View Citizens’ Council, op 
erating on Chicago's north side, is_ re- 
cruiting for an executive director. Candi- 
dates should be skilled in the fields of 
housing rehabilitation and neighborhood 
conservation and should have some ex- 
perience in working with people in a 
community. Salary has not been estab- 
lished, although it will probably be ir 
the vicinity of $8000 a year. Applicants 
should write directly to The Lake View 
Citizens’ Council, 1005 West Belmont 
Ave nuc, Chi ago, Illinois 


A23—PHA TECHNICAL 

The following positions are available in 
the New York Regional Office of the 
Public Housing Administration 


1—Architect engineer (estimates), GS 
11. Salary: $6390 to $7466 per annum 
Applicant should have experience in pre- 
paring quantity surveys and cost estimates 
for large-scale residential construction, 
including multi-story buildings 


2—Civil engineer, GS-11. Salary: $6390 
to $7465 per annum. Licensed engineer, 
experienced in municipal engineering pre- 
ferred. Background should include design 
of sanitary and storm sewerage systems, 
sewage treatment, water distribution sys- 
tems, water treatment, highway design, 
and land development 


3— Mechanical engineer, GS-12. Salary 
$7570 to $8645 per annum. Prefer li- 
censed engineer with experience in design 
of heating and plumbing systems for 
large-scale residential construction, in- 
cluding multi-story buildings 


Write: New York Regional Office, Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, 346 Broad- 
way, New York 13, New York 





POSITIONS WANTED 


W8, Male, 30—MANAGEMENT 
Desires position in municipal manage- 
ment, housing management, urban con- 
servation and renewal, or fiscal policy 
administration. Applicant for the past 
year has been with a large management 
company in large midwestern city, where, 
as manager of more than 450 units, he 


supervises a staff of 40 and is responsible 
for complete management operation. Past 
experience includes management of low- 
rent public housing, including responsi- 
bility for leasing, maintenance, account- 
ing, tenant-management relations, and 
community-management relations, and 
work as field enumerator and assistant 
supervisor of field enumerators for a 
large housing authority. Has bachelor’s 
degree and has done some graduate study 
in public 


administratign. . duppabsewente acannon err 





married 







44— ADMINISTRATION 

Since 1949 assistant executive and 
supervisor of community projects for a 
welfare group in large eastern city, ap 
plicant desires administrative or executive 
position in an urban renewal area, in a 
community housing improvement pro 
gram, or in community consultat:on. In 
past position undertook, at the request ol 
the city, to secure « ooperation of residents 
and community groups in an area slated 
tor urban renewal also worked with i 
tenant committee in making plans for 
community facilities to be set up in a 
public low-rent project in the neighbor 
hood. Other experience: helped operate a 
community housing improvement progran 
while serving as program director for a 
juvenile probation of 
heer for a municipal court. Has bach: lor 
degree in education and a master’s deer 
in group work. Applicant is married 


settlement house 


W10, Male, 56—MANAGEMENT 

After about 15 years as a general hous 
Ing manaret! and supe rvisory management 
officer in a field office for the Publi 
Housing Administration and its predeces 
sor agency, applicant wishes to return to 
local work as executive director of a hous 
ing authority or as a project manawer 
In federal positions, has supervised man 
ot low-rent and 
project has 
uted as regional management adviser 
and has had the responsibility of super 
vising disposition of various projects in 


agement operations 


permanent war housing 


midwest. Prior to going into federal serv 
ice, served as tenant relations activity 
adviser, assistant manager, and resident 
manager of low-rent projects of an au 
thority in a large midwestern city and was 
director of boys’ and young men’s work 
Holds degrees it 
history, law, and social science 
work) and has a GS-12 civil service rat 
ing. Would like to stay in midwest, pre 
ferably in Michigan area 


for a settlement house 
group 


W11, Male, 35—PERSONNEL 
Applicant has been personnel director 
for the city of Tulsa since 1954, when the 
post first was created. Duties have in 
cluded the setting up and supervision of 
development and maintenance of a pro- 
gram covering about 2000 
Other experience: part-time tea hing of 
public administration and political science 
at the University of Tulsa and employ- 
ment for four years with the city and 
county of Denver. Posts held in Denver 
were: personnel technician in the budget 
and personnel office; classification officer 
budget analyst: personnel officer of the 
department of improvement and parks 
personnel officer of the city and county 
of Denver. Received bachelor’s degree 
with economics and _ political 
major, and master’s degree in govern- 
ment tnanagement. Applicant is married 


positions 
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SAVING CITIES— 


(Continued from page 190) 


The redevelopment survey pro- 
Only BESSLER has posal was. adopted by the council 





after a more than two hour long 
n BIG MODELS debate, with most protests coming 
t e from representatives of property 
owners in the proposed survey area. 
However, Mayor Rosenblatt and 
representatives of a number of or- 
BESSLER ganizations, such as the Omaha 
DISAPPEARING Council of Churches, the Urban 
STAIRWAYS League, labor unions, and the cham- 
7 Models— ber of commerce supported it. 
As Low As The office of urban renewal, 
which was created by the city coun- 
% 00 cil in late January, replaces the old 
office of neighborhood conservation 
UST (see February 1954 JouRNAL, page 
Generous Trade 50). Joseph Mangiamele, a staunch 
Discounts! supporter of the movement for a new 
housing code and a federally-aided 
Write for Free redevelopment project, who has been 
Catalog and | serving as head of the conservation 
Wall Chart | office, heads the new agency. 
; Meanwhile, the city council was 
FREE CATALOG sng -pluuaia urged to instruct the mayor to ap- 
et CHART a, —— point a citizens committee that would 
work with the public property com- 
Bessler Disappearing Stairway Co. missioner in formulating a new 
1900-G East Market St., Akron 5, Ohio housing code. However, the coun- 
Please send free Catalog, Wall Chart, Prices and Discounts cil balked at the suggestion and it 
was recommended that the health 
and building departments prepare 
a first draft of a code and then have 
it reviewed by other’ organized 
groups. 
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